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Teaching History in the Colleges 


GH 


JouN L. SNELL* 


HE number of colleges and universities in the nation 
conferring the bachelor’s degree with a major in his- 

tory increased from 790 in 1957 to 845 in 1959. History 

majors graduating in 1959 numbered 13,742—thirty percent 
more than the majors in 1957.1 Vast numbers of non-majors 
each year acquire through history courses a measure of per- 
spective in time and space. Today as in the past the study of 
history is an important part of higher education in America. 
The subject of this article is the status of history in the 
colleges and junior colleges. It is not concerned with some 
eighty-five universities that in 1958-1959 offered the Ph.D. in 
history. It is based largely upon questionnaires completed in 
the academic year 1958-1959 by departmental chairmen in 553 
institutions, nationally distributed. A factual and interpreta- 
tive report of the findings of this survey will soon be published, 
emphasizing the implications of the findings for the graduate 
programs in history. The purpose of this article is to raise 


* The author, a charter member of Gamma Rho chapter, is Professor of 
History at Tulane University. He was granted his Ph.D. (1950) by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. This article is a revised draft of an address delivered 
in October 1960 before the Seventeenth Annual Junior College Conference at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

‘Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Earned Degrees Confer- 
red by Higher Educational Institutions, separate volumes for 1956-1957 
(Washington, 1958), 12, 22, 27; 1957-1958 (Washington, 1959), 8, 23, 27; and data 
for the 1958-1959 volume provided in advance of publication by the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

* Dexter Perkins, John L. Snell, and others, The Education of Historians in 
America, a report of the American Historical Association’s Committee on 
Graduate Education in History, to be published in the fall of 1961 by McGraw- 
Hill. The Committee functioned from 1957 through 1960 under the chairman- 
ship of Dexter Perkins. The author of this article served as director of the 
study. Other members of the Committee were Jacques Barzun, Fred Harvey 
Harrington, Edward C. Kirkland, Leonard Krieger, and Boyd C. Shafer. 
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some questions for the colleges that the findings suggest.? Four 
major questions are asked: What kinds of history should the 
colleges be teaching? What new methods of teaching might 
college history instructors profitably adopt? How must work. 
ing conditions in the colleges be altered to promote teaching 
excellence? How can college history teachers be better quali- 
fied to do the jobs we ask them to do? 

The history courses most often reported as graduation re. 
quirements in American colleges are Western Civilization, 
modern European history, or world history; fifty-four percent 
of the four-year colleges report one of these as a requirement. 
The present emphasis on American history represents the 
major change since the Second World War. Surveying 690 
colleges and universities in 1942, Benjamin Fine found that 
only eighteen percent required a course in American history 
for graduation. At about the same time a special committee 
of the American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National Council for the Social 
Studies reported that “American history is now taught with 
sufficient frequency.”* Yet, today United States history or 
American Civilization is reported as a graduation requirement 
by thirty-nine percent of the colleges—more than twice as 
frequently as in 1942. Thus the graduation requirement in 
history has tended to become more parochial at the same time 
that national responsibilities and opportunities have ex- 
panded to universal (and potentially extra-universal!) pro- 
portions. Historians, college executives, and the state legis- 
latures alike need to ask very seriously if this trend has been 
a desirable or even a safe one for mid-twentieth century Amer- 
ican education to follow. 


The types of history that are taught in the junior colleges 


* The author speaks here as an individual, not in the name of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Education in History. 

“Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges of the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the 
National Council for the Social Studies (Edgar B. Wesley, director), American 
History in Schools and Colleges (New York, 1944), 42, 118. 
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Teaching History in the Colleges 


are usually limited, probably unduly so. United States history 
is offered by virtually all the colleges and junior colleges in 
our samples; but only one-third offer a general course in West- 
ern Civilization, one-fourth teach modern European history, 
and world history is offered by one-fifth. Greater diversity is 
common in the four-year colleges: more than nine-tenths of 
them teach courses in modern European history and the other 
tenth (plus many others) offer either Western Civilization or 
world history; more than two-thirds teach courses in British 
and medieval history. Colleges in the South give less than 
average attention to the history of foreign areas. Colleges in 
the Midwest and West offer a greater variety of courses than 
do those in other regions of the nation. In the United States 
asa whole the changes in course offerings during the last dec- 
ade—notwithstanding all that has happened—only reinforce 
the traditional Western-world orientation of history in the 
colleges. 

Regardless of the types of history they offer, historians in 
the colleges devote far more of their professional lives to teach- 
ing than to research scholarship. How can they improve their 
teaching? Many already are excellent teachers. Others must 
somehow come to grips with the bothersome challenge thrown 
at their feet two years ago by an unhappy professor of English: 
“Courses in the History Department are, as a rule, the uni- 
versity’s most perfect type of fact-loaded, idea-absent, academic 
exercise. Here the wood is everywhere lost among the trees; 
and it is the rare professor who can show the student anything 
but a close-clustered thicket of details.’’® 

This statement is chiefly a deprecation of the lecture sys- 
tem and to it three replies can be made by college teachers of 
history. First, an excellent lecturer can make history “come 
alive” as no other medium can. Second and less commonly 
recognized, the lecture provides a means whereby students 
can be quickly alerted to conflicting historical interpretations 


* George Williams, Some of My Best Friends are Professors: A Critical Com- 
mentary on Higher Education (New York, 1958), 226-229. 
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and stimulated into critical thought by them. History lectures 
can thus make a great contribution toward the central func. 
tion of any liberal arts college: the education of thinking men 
and women. The third reply that can be made is that a lot 
more than “‘fact-loaded” lecturing is going on in history de. 
partments. On a great many campuses history instructors use 
paperback booklets of historical documents or varieties of 
interpretations of historical events, thus laying the basis for 
term papers or discussion sessions. Movies, slide projectors, 
musical recordings, art illustrations, or field trips are also used 
to convey to students the spirit of the ages through which they 
are asked to pass vicariously. Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and Antioch College emphasize historical research in the fresh- 
man course; Reed College features instruction in small dis- 
cussion groups and extensive reading. From Lewis and Clark 
on the Pacific slope to Wesleyan University on the Atlantic, 
ten percent of the better colleges require all history majors 
to take either a research seminar, a course in historiography, 
or a combination of the two. A few of the better colleges® re. 
quire all history majors to write senior theses. Honors work 
involving the writing of senior theses is somewhat more fre- 
quently offered to outstanding majors; it is reported by thir- 
teen percent of the typical colleges and by twenty-eight percent 
of the better ones. It is unfortunate that these percentages are 
so small. All four-year colleges should offer history majors the 
special attention that currently is provided by only a minority 
of the better institutions. 

This analysis inevitably raises questions about the con- 
ditions of teaching in the colleges—about working conditions 
for the teachers. In most of the colleges in the nation the his- 
tory faculty—and the administration even more—needs to ask 
itself if the work load allows for much more than parallel 


* The sample of 553 institutions included 126 that have been considered 
“better” colleges. Their history faculties are larger, more scholarly, and more 
often hold the Ph.D.; they have larger libraries and spend more annually for 
additions to library holdings; and, though they include various types of insti- 
tutions, they have greater prestige than other colleges of the same types. 
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reading, inadequately supervised, plus the routine presenta- 
tion of the same lectures year after year. In his excellent study 
of graduate education, Bernard Berelson has succinctly cata- 
logued the unattractive working conditions that a great many 
institutions of higher education offer: “Low salaries, poor 
libraries . . . high teaching load, little research opportunity, 
poorer students, poorer colleagues, extra-curricular demands 
and restrictive atmosphere, dead-end career line, etc.”* Al- 
though this overstates the obstacles to scholarly teaching in the 
better colleges and mentions none of their obvious and mean- 
ingful advantages, Berelson’s summary comes closer to defin- 
ing the cause of the “decline of liberal education” in America 
-if there has been one—than the recent McGrath report® and 
other tracts that seek to blame all of the ills of college instruc- 
tion upon overspecialization and emphasis on research in the 
graduate schools.°® 

Heavy teaching loads constitute one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to effective instruction in the colleges. A history instructor 
who is well-trained and experienced should be able to do a 
fine job of teaching with an assignment of two preparations 
in three sections with a total enrollment of 70-100 students. 
The controversial report by Beardsley Ruml and Donald 
Morrison would not have a college teacher do more than this.'® 
It isan unfortunate fact, however, that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of history teachers in the colleges are already doing very 
considerably more than this. Even in the better colleges the 


"Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in the United States (New York, 
1960), 224. 

*Earl J. McGrath, The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Educa- 
tion (New York, 1959), passim. 

* But the colleges may have felt no more infringement upon academic free- 
dom than some of the largest universities. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner 
Thielens, Jr., The Academic Mind: Social Scientists in a Time of Crisis (Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1958), especially 144-155, contend that it was specifically the most pro- 
ductive and professionally reputable scholars who were most vigorously attacked 
by non-academic pressure groups during the “difficult years” of McCarthyism. 

* Beardsley Ruml and Donald H. Morrison, Memo to a College Trustee: 
Ae Report on Financial and Structural Problems of the Liberal College (New 


York, 1959), 27-44- 
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normal load is twelve hours (mean: 11.3) and one-fourth of 
the history instructors in the better colleges teach more than 
twelve hours per week. Two-thirds (sixty-three percent) of 
the history Ph.D.’s of 1958 reported that three or more sep- 
arate course preparations were normally required in their his- 
tory departments—and the sample included many instructors 
in universities as well as colleges. Three-fifths of the history 
Ph.D.’s of 1958 were in 1958-1959 teaching more than a hun- 
dred students and one-tenth (nine percent) were teaching 
more than two hundred. 

Some critics of research argue that teachers could still teach 
well with the existing loads if they did not sacrifice good teach- 
ing for footnotes and publications. Certainly teaching in some 
of the graduate schools might be improved if pressure to pub- 
lish were somewhat relaxed. But the situation in the colleges 
is a very different one. Heads of four-fifths of the departments 
in our sample of better colleges reported that teaching and 
other duties interfered with the development of teachers as 
research scholars, while eighty-eight percent reported that the 
research demanded did not interfere with teaching. It is clear 
that in great numbers of American colleges the quality of his- 
tory teaching no less than the writing of history is impaired 
by heavy teaching loads and by other duties that promote 
neither teaching nor research. 

Are the colleges getting the kind of history teachers they 
need if they are to offer genuine college-level instruction? To 
ask this raises yet another question: What are the qualities a 
college teacher of history should possess?!! Although there is 
no easy answer to this question, some qualities are fairly easy 
to define as necessary. First, any teacher of history should be 
convinced of the importance of his task and have enthusiasm 
for it. He should believe deeply with Lord Acton that history 


4 The author believes that the same qualities are needed in college and 
junior college teachers, if only because about one-third of the students who 
enter junior colleges eventually transfer to four-year colleges or universities. 
[Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and Prospects (New York, 
1960), 97-] 
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“must be our deliverer not only from the undue influence of 
other times, but from the undue influence of our own, from 
the tyranny of environment and the pressure of the air we 
breathe.” !* A college teacher of history also should have, of 
course, a firm working knowledge of his subject and the ability 
to communicate it to others. He should set high standards in 
evaluating the work of his students. He should not only com- 
municate facts but should demand that his students think 
about the meaning of historical facts. He will convey to stu- 
dents the full meaning of Goethe’s good advice that “every 
observation becomes a contemplation . . . and so one can 
say that we theorize with every attentive glance that we cast 
on the world.” 

The college history instructor knows that change is the 
one immutable law of history and the unique subject matter 
of history courses, that historical changes are accomplished by 
multiple causes. He has an abiding suspicion of any theory of 
dogmatic determinism. Sensitive to the dominant features of 
an age, he none the less gives full allowance to the complex 
character of every historical period—Japan before Perry, Rus- 
sia on the eve of 1914, and Germany under Hitler no less than 
the Renaissance. He is alert to the ambiguous legacies that his- 
torical forces and movements leave to the future, recognizing, 
for example, that both authoritarian and democratic impulses 
flowed from Calvinism, Marxism, the New Deal, and Euro- 
pean rule in Africa. 

The superior teacher of history in the colleges also possesses 
and transmits some essential personal traits. He is painfully 
aware of Leo Tolstoy's mocking flattery that “history would 
be an excellent thing if only it were true.’’’* He knows that 
absolute historical truth is unattainable, but he also knows 


* John Emerich Edward (Lord) Acton, Lectures on Modern History (Lon- 
don, 1907), 33. 

* Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Schriften zur Farbenlehre, Vorwort, in 
Gedenkausgabe der Werke, Briefe und Gespréche, XVI (Ziirich, 1949), 11. 

“Quoted by Isaiah Berlin, The Hedgehog and the Fox (New York, 1957), 
25. 
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that when the historian is not entirely honest the resulting 
history—whether written or taught—is “entirely contemptible, 
degrading to the writer and fraudulent and pernicious in its 
influence upon public opinion.” #5 It requires courage to teach 
history with integrity, but history thus taught is a powerful 
moral, civic, and intellectual example for students. They hear 
often enough that they should fearlessly face the future. They 
need to be made to know that they must also face the past 
without fear and that unless they do so they will confront 
the future with only the cheap courage that can be based upon 
lack of knowledge and unreason. Finally, the superior teacher 
of history has a tolerant mind and the modesty to temper his 
courage: Alfred North Whitehead once commented that any 
professor’s aim must be “to exhibit himself in his own true 
character—that is, as an ignorant man thinking, actively uti- 
lizing his small store of knowledge.’ ?* 

While academic degrees are not guarantees of all of these 
qualifications, a fully-trained Ph.D. in history is more likely 
to have developed them than is a teacher who has gone only 
part of the rigorous and illuminating way toward the doctor- 
ate. In any case, his graduate school mentors are in a good 
position to say whether or not these qualifications exist in a 
potential teacher when they have guided him all the way 
through the dissertation; it is very difficult to be sure on the 
basis of a student’s first year or two of graduate study. 

Statistics on degrees held by college history faculties should 
be viewed against this background. Junior college history 
teachers are less often fully-trained Ph.D.’s than are instructors 
in either the better or the typical four-year colleges. For two- 
thirds of them the master’s is the highest degree held. Yet, it 
is heartening to note that those who hold the Ph.D.—twenty- 
two percent—are twice as numerous as those who have only the 

* William H. Dawson, The German Empire, 1867-1914, and the Unity 
Movement (New York, 1919), I, x. 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New 
York, 1929), 58. 
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bachelor’s degree. Public junior colleges attract Ph.D.’s in his- 
tory more often than do private junior colleges.17 The situa- 
tion in the four-year colleges is much better: fifty-eight percent 
of the faculty members in history in the typical colleges and 
seventy-one percent of those in the better colleges hold the 
Ph.D. No professor of history should be able to feel at ease 
in the knowledge that only a little more than half—and in the 
junior colleges much less—of the history faculty in many col- 
leges hold the doctorate. 

There is even less cause for satisfaction with the tendency 
to assign history instructors to teach courses that lie well out- 
side the major fields of history in which they were trained. 
Only one-eighth of the instructors in the better colleges were 
teaching “chiefly” outside their major fields of training in 
1957-1959, but in fifty-five percent of the typical colleges sur- 
veyed at least one history instructor was teaching “chiefly” 
outside his major field in graduate school. Half of the depart- 
ments in the better colleges reported that they did not appoint 
instructors to teach chiefly outside their major fields of study. 
In the junior colleges, on the other hand, nine-tenths of the 
departments reported at least one history instructor teaching 
“chiefly” outside his major field of history. 

In summary, what are the most important steps that need 
to be taken at this time to improve the status of history in the 
colleges and junior colleges? © 

First, history faculties need to ask themselves if they are 
teaching the types of history that are most important for them 
to be teaching at this point in the evolution of the American 
nation and of humanity and if they are offering them at the 
most appropriate levels. Partly because James Bryant Conant 
found American history well taught and world history unsat- 
isfactory in the high schools,!* but mainly because the one is 


*See National Education Association, Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59 (Washington, 
1959), $3-34- 

#* James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today: A First Report 
to Interested Citizens (New York, 1959), 40, 42, 103. 
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too narrow and the other too broad, one may seriously ques 
tion the desirability of offering either United States or world 
history as the basic course in college history. Probably fresh- 
men should be able to choose a one-year course from a group 
of electives that would include Latin American, Far Eastern, 
ancient, or medieval history, as well as the more common 
courses in modern European and United States history. To 
staff such courses, two or more colleges in a section of a state 
might offer joint appointments to one qualified instructor. 
Or a single college might provide a fellowship for a year of 
graduate study in one of these areas to a member of its regular 
faculty.?® 

Second, departments can make certain that students are 
offered a variety of forms of instruction. A very desirable ap- 
proach is one that combines lectures with abundant parallel 
reading, discussed in small groups of students (four to seven). 
These groups can often be scheduled to meet in periods usu- 
ally reserved for lectures. Ideally they are led by the instructor 
who gives the lectures. On a modest scale two of these “tutor- 


ials” can be fitted each term into lecture courses (leaving two- 
thirds of the semester for lecturing) if classes enroll no more 
than thirty or so students. Unless in this or other ways history 
instructors are able to do things for students that televised 
lectures cannot, we might as well prepare ourselves to be 
tenders of teaching machines or for technological unemploy- 
ment. 


Third, the colleges must improve working conditions for 
teachers of history. They can provide reduced teaching loads 
for inexperienced instructors even if they cannot do so for 
the faculty as a whole. If the hours of teaching must continue 
to be heavy and large numbers of students must be taught by 
each instructor, teachers should be assigned assistants and 
given adequate secretarial help; one institution provides each 

* Robert F. Byrnes, ed., The Non-Western Areas in Undergraduate Educa- 


tion in Indiana, published in Slavic and East European Series, XV (Blooming- 
ton [1959]), 21, 30. 
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history instructor with twenty hours of secretarial assistance 
each week. Machines for dictating letters or lecture and re- 
search notes can help. Classes can be scheduled in ways that 
provide the instructor the greatest amount of free time for 
growth. 

Colleges can also promote the research scholarship of their 
history teachers much more than most of them now do: Half 
of the better colleges report the availability of summer grants 
or sabbaticals with pay, but only 3.3 percent of their history 
faculty members were on leave in the first term of 1958-1959. 
At this rate each professor could expect a year’s leave every 
thirty-three years, or one year out of a teaching career. Clearly 
more funds for research leaves are needed. Many better known 
institutions, as well as less prestigious ones, might profitably 
contemplate the example of Parsons College, which offers 
instructors one free term in three for post-doctoral study and 
research. Still another way of providing more time for both 
teaching and research is to make sure that only small faculty 
committees and those that are really needed are retained; 
that those committees are making policy, leaving implemen- 
tation to the administration and the clerical staff. Finally, 
where heavy teaching loads cannot be avoided, they can be 
made somewhat more manageable for historians if they are 
allowed to concentrate their teaching in the fields to which 
they have committed their years of training and their profes- 
sional affections. 

Fourth, colleges can be more selective in appointing teach- 
ers of history. How they can afford to do this is related to what 
has been said above. It is even more closely related to their 
salary structures and fringe benefits. (One college now offers 
membership to the instructor’s family in the country club!) 
It is well to remember Will Durant’s comment that it took 
more than a revival of antiquity to make the Renaissance, 
that “first of all it took money—smelly bourgeois money.” ° It 


” Will Durant, The Renaissance: A History of Civilization in Italy from 
1304-1576 A.D. (New York, 1953), 67. 
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will require skilled judgments as well as money to raise history 
instruction in the colleges above the already impressive levels 
that are achieved amidst often unfavorable circumstances. Col- 
lege executives can use not only the mails but the telephone 
in securing appraisals of applicants for positions. Occasionally 
they may dare to appoint a man with a master’s degree and 
fine recommendations over a Ph.D. who never had any vital 
juices for a graduate school to dry up, or intelligence for it to 
develop. They will appoint a person who has had some super- 
vised teaching experience, or arrange to hear an untried can- 
didate give a lecture before he is signed up. College history 
faculties that must appoint a teacher who has not previously 
taught can tactfully arrange to visit his classes during the first 
semester and offer him the help he needs; two-fifths of the 
college history departments say this is sometimes done. 
These, however, are short-term steps toward better history 
faculties. The best guarantee in the long run is for the colleges 
to make their own outstanding students aware no later than 
the sophomore year of the opportunities for graduate study 
and the best means to prepare for it. They can point out that 
a sample of 143 recent Ph.D.’s in history from universities in 
the South held the bachelor’s degree from no less than 103 
different institutions, most of them small colleges.*! The col- 
leges can impress upon their best undergraduates that lack of 
money should not discourage their inclinations to go to grad- 
uate school. More money is needed for fellowships in history, 
but no less than 274 National Defense and Woodrow Wilson 
fellowships were awarded to students beginning graduate 
study in history in the fall of 1960. These were supplemented 
by Fulbright and Danforth Foundation awards, not to men- 
tion the many grants made by individual graduate schools. 
Promising and interested students can be counseled to study 
foreign languages, to acquire competence in the English lan- 
guage, and to seek a broad liberal education. They can be 


"Information provided by Dr. John K. Folger from a study prepared by 
the Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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guided to reference books about graduate study that may help 
them decide whether or not to undertake it and aid them in 
the selection of a graduate school.?? 

Finally, historians in the colleges—outside as well as inside 
the classroom—can by example convey to students the im- 
pression that the study and teaching of history is satisfying, 
responsible, and important business for the nation and for 
humanity. As Dexter Perkins pointed out in 1956, our “best 
chance of making some impact on others will come through 
the influence we can exert in the classroom.” The history class- 
room, especially in our age, can be ‘‘an abiding influence in 
the life of the great nation to which we belong and ... . a 
vital part of life itself.” 28 


™ Perkins, Snell, and others, The Education of Historians in America; Fred- 
eric W. Ness, ed., A Guide to Graduate Study (Washington, 1957, and later 
editions). 

* Dexter Perkins, “We Shall Gladly Teach,” American Historical Review, 
LXII (January 1957), 293, 309. 
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Socialist vs Catholic in Belgium: 
The Role of Anticlericalism in the 


Development of the Belgian Left 


MD 


ALLAN H. KITTELL* 


N at least three occasions during the past decade the 
press of the world has carried from Belgium news of 
demonstrations, counter-demonstrations, _ strikes, 

riots, and other events which had all the earmarks of incipient 
revolutions. The early months of 1961 were filled with tumult 
as the Belgian Socialists launched a political general strike 
against alleged inequalities in their Catholic-dominated gov- 
ernment’s austerity proposals. In March 1955 Catholic mili- 
tants gave violent vent to their disapproval of the Socialist- 
Liberal government’s new School Law by marching en masse 
on Brussels. In the summer of 1950 Socialist-led workers, par- 
ticularly from the south, protested so vociferously and vio- 
lently against the return of King Leopold III that he was 
forced to abdicate in favor of his son. As disparate as the prob- 
lems involved in these three tumultuous, nation-wide im- 
broglios may appear, each seems to have touched the same 
supersensitive nerve in the Belgian body politic: clerical and 
anticlerical antagonism—a nerve which has deep historical 
roots, reaching back at least one hundred years into Belgian 
history. 

Ever since this venerable antagonism was first generated 
by the passage of an earlier School Law, that of 1850, quar- 


* The author, a member of Beta Beta chapter, is Assistant Professor of His 
tory at Montana State College. He was granted his Ph.D. (1957) by Stanford 
University. He gathered the material for this article during his stay as a Ful: 
bright scholar in Belgium. 
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Socialist vs. Catholic in Belgium 


rels over the extent to which the Church should participate 
in civil affairs have arisen with such regularity and such feroc- 
ity that clericalism and anticlericalism have become major 
orientations in Belgian politics—orientations conditioning all 
other political attitudes. These were also the years during 
which Belgian socialism matured, passing—as did European 
socialism elsewhere—through crises in the early 1850's (the 
repressions following the revolutions of 1848-1849) and in the 
early 1870's (the repressions following the Commune of Paris) 
which all but caused the movement to collapse and disappear. 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate the relationship 
between the two movements, anticlericalism and socialism in 
Belgium. It seeks, more particularly, to determine the role 
played by anticlericalism during the most important formative 
period in the history of Belgian socialism; i.e., the four decades 
between the revolutions of 1848-1849 and the eventual emer- 
gence of the modern Socialist (Labor) party in 1885. Its con- 
clusion is that socialism and anticlericalism became almost 
inextricably mixed during this period, leaving a heritage of 
antagonisms so deeply imbedded in the whole of Belgian cul- 
ture that they still threaten national unity. On the other hand, 
recourse to anticlericalism (in the form of the so-called “Ra- 
tionalist Burial Societies’’) provided the developing socialist 
movement with a means of survival during periods of crisis 
and collapse. Taken in a larger view, realization of the part 
played by anticlericalism permits documentation of the con- 
cept, heretofore only an assumption, of a continuously devel- 
oping socialist movement, influenced but not broken by the 
crises of the 1850's and 1870's. 

Although clerical and anticlerical antagonisms were not 
entirely absent from the pre-history of Belgium, they were 
very little in evidence during the country’s struggle for inde- 


*See, for example, G. D. H. Cole, Socialist Thought: Marxism and An- 
archism, 1850-1890 (London, 1954), 1, “The 1850's were almost a dead period 
for Socialist thought”; and Léon Delsinne, Le Parti ouvrier belge des origines 4 
1894 (Brussels, 1955), 40, “For nearly ten years [after 1849] there was almost no 
trace whatsoever of a social movement.” 
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pendence.’ In fact, the modern Belgian state was originally 
organized and first governed by a coalition of rationalist Lib- 
erals and liberal Catholics who took the name “Unionist” 
specifically to emphasize that they had sunk whatever differ. 
ences might previously have separated them in order to 
achieve common goals. Similarly, neither was the early opposi- 
tion to the new regime ruled by clerical or anticlerical de. 
signs.* Rather, it was provoked primarily by the censitarian 
franchise which the Catholic-Liberal coalition had engraved 
into the new constitution as a fundamental law of the land, 
not to be easily obliterated by the vagaries of an unforeseeable 
political future. Republican and democratic radicals of both 
Catholic and rationalist affections were equally incensed by 
the “Unionist Settlement,” as it was called, and did every- 
thing they could to overturn it. They were not above threat- 
ening on occasion to upset the already delicate international 
situation by working for French and even Dutch intervention 
if that would achieve their aim. The possibility of wrecking 
the new Belgian regime was greatly lessened, however, when 
the great European powers proposed jointly to guarantee the 
integrity of the country; it became distinctly unlikely in 1839 
when the treaty to that effect was finally signed.‘ 

As success became evermore remote for them, the radicals 
increasingly tended to broaden their attack to other than 
strictly political affairs. More and more their former religious 
apathy began to turn to anticlerical enmity. More and more 
the notion gained currency that popular sovereignty entailed 
not only universal suffrage but positive social and economic 

* For example, during the late eighteenth century the Vonckists, a proto- 
Liberal group, had definite anticlerical leanings. ; 

*Except possibly in Liege province where it was probably of Orangist 
inspiration. [L. Maille, L’Franc magonnerie belge d’aprés les documents magon- 
nique (Brussels, 1906), 61.] 

“For a summary of the Liberal view of these early developments see Frant 
van Kalken, La Belgique contemporaine (1780-1930), histoire d’une évolution 
politique (Paris, 1930), ch. III-IV; for the Catholic view see Chanoine A. Simon, 


Le Parti catholique belge, 1830-1845 (Brussels, 1958), 29-76; for the Socialist 
view see Delsinne, Le Parti ouvrier belge, ch. 1-II. 
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Socialist vs. Catholic in Belgium 


guarantees and limitations by the state as well.® In this respect 
the Belgian republicans and democrats were only following 
in the footsteps of their confreres from across the border. In 
fact, during the 1830's and 1840's Belgian radicals were 
strongly influenced by French ideas. A considerable number 
of Jacobin and other revolutionaries took refuge in Belgium 
from time to time. Similarly, many Belgian republicans were 
forced to expiate their too-forceful opposition to the Unionist 
Settlement in a Parisian exile. Not all of the French influence, 
however, came from an exchange of revolutionary exiles. Sev- 
eral St. Simonian and Phalansterian socialist “missions” evan- 
gelized with some success in Belgian intellectual circles. Like 
the earliest socialists elsewhere, the members of these ‘‘mis- 
sions” distrusted the doctrines of laissez-faire liberalism. They 
sought a reorganization of current society through the adop- 
tion of various schemes in which the liberal virtues of individu- 
alism and competition would be replaced by socialism and 
cooperation. Thus, in contradistinction to the earliest repub- 
licans, these socialists usually emphasized economic rather 
than political solutions. Nevertheless, in the 1840's, just as 
both Belgian and French republicans began to add economic 
prerequisites to their political aims, professed socialists re- 
vealed a tendency to adopt republicanism.® 

Neither the grandiose plans of the early associative social- 
ists nor the less ambitious suggestions of the cooperative move- 
ment had much effect in the lower strata of Belgian society 
during the 1830's and 1840's. Although a few mutual aid and 
cooperative societies a4 la francaise were founded, the militant 
leaders of the working classes seemed to prefer more specifi- 


*See, for example, the programs and activities of Adolphe Barthels, Lucien 
Jottrand, Jacques Kats, Jean Pellering, and Alexander Delhasse in Louis Ber- 
tran, Histoire de la Démocratie et du Socialisme en Belgique depuis 1830 
(Brussels, 1906), II, 138-170. All of these men called themselves “socialist.” 
Barthels and Jottrand were Catholics. Barthels eventually left the social reform 
movement after being declared an apostate by both his church and his by-then 
anticlerical colleagues. 

*See Leo Loubére, “Intellectual Origins of French Jacobin Socialism,” 
International Review of Social History, IV (1959), 415-431. 
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cally political action. In 1848-1849, however, they suddenly 
reversed themselves and turned to the organization and pro- 
liferation of producers’ cooperatives, a reversal apparently 
taken in imitation of current developments in Paris and in- 
fluenced in part by the reappearance in Brussels of several 
Belgian workingmen who had participated in the Parisian 
risings of 1848. The most important of these men was a for- 
mer Liegeois tailor named Nicolas Coulon. 

Late in 1848 Coulon joined with several well-known re- 
publican revoluntionaries of Brussels in an attempt to weld 
many of the newly formed cooperative societies into a single 
federation, named La Fraternelle. Chief among Coulon’s asso- 
ciates in this enterprise were Jean Pellering, who represented 
a bootmakers’ cooperative, and Désiré Brismée, representing 
a typographers’ group. Associations of mechanics, machinists, 
cigarmakers, stonecutters, and harness-makers also sent dele. 
gates. The significance of the organization lay in the fact that 
it openly combined republican aspirations in politics with 
socialist aspirations in economics. The theoretician of the fed- 
eration was a journalist named Gérald Mathieu, who ex- 
pressed the new credo in a pamphlet written in 1849. The 
current unrest, he wrote, clearly indicated that a change was 
necessary in European society, a society 


where they speak of liberty but where the majority are not 
free to live though they work from morning to night; where 
they speak of equality when the laws sanction the most 
revolting inequalities; where they speak of fraternity when 
all institutions seem to have been formed for the purpose 
of putting the weak at the mercy of the strong.’ 


In Mathieu’s opinion no one needed to be fearful merely 
because humanity wished to abandon its current orientation 
and had, “like Diogenes, taken its lantern in search, not fora 
man, but for a principle upon which to base something that 


* Gérald Mathieu, Un Mot 4 tous (Brussels, 1849), 3. 
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more clearly resembles a true society.”* This principle he 
found embodied in consumers’ and producers’ cooperatives. 
A just government would give the cooperative movement its 
wholehearted support. Undoubtedly, however, the existing 
government would not do so, for it was a creature of the 
rich. “Thus the people, the people alone, must take the initia- 
tive for social reform.”® It was incumbent upon the leaders 
of the people, said Mathieu, to carry on even against the gov- 
ernment, if necessary. These leaders had to be men who looked 
to the future, not with fear and trepidation, but with hope and 
confidence. They had to be men who had been able to free 
themselves from all those false notions and restrictive reli- 
gious dogmas by which the privileged few were able to dupe 
the people and retain control of the country in their own 
hands. Thus, in their opposition to rule by an aristocracy 
of wealth or of blood, the members of La Fraternelle were 
republican; in their emphasis upon cooperatives they were 
socialists; in their opposition to the state religion they were 
anticlerical. 

Although La Fraternelle as an organization continued to 
exist until 1854, the member associations of which it was the 
federal expression did not last long. The democratic hydra 
raised by the revolutions of 1848-1849 stimulated memories 
of the Reign of Terror in France, and whatever moderate sup- 
port radical political and economic ideas had previously en- 
joyed among the enfranchised classes of Belgium rapidly dis- 
appeared. In the face of governmental suppression and severe 
public censure only the most militant among the republicans 
and socialists dared continue openly to express themselves. 
Consequently, after 1849 Belgian labor and radical organiza- 

* Ibid. 

*Ibid., 36. The current Belgian franchise, though it was considered to be 
quite liberal for the time, was based on a high taxpaying requirement which 
restricted voting privileges to approximately four percent of the population. 
(Belgium, Ministre de I’Intérieur, Statistique Générale de la Belgique. Exposé 


de la Situation du Royaume (période décennale de 1841-1850) (Brussels, 1852), 
litre IIT, 89.] 
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tions rapidly dwindled as the moderate and timid slipped 
quietly away, leaving only a hard core of revolutionary leaders 
and extremists. 

At this juncture, however, there occurred two develop. 
ments which had the greatest influence upon the weakened 
republican-socialist movement. The first was the great influx 
of working class and other exiles who came rushing pell-mell 
into Belgium after the destruction of the second French re. 
public by Louis Napoleon. Most of them were republicans 
or socialists whose anticlerical hackles had already been raised 
by the successful French attack on Garibaldi, Mazzini, and the 
Roman Republic. These exiles, received as martyrs by the 
militants of the Belgian radical community, soon began to 
play an important role in it despite the fact that fear of ex- 
pulsion prohibited them from participating openly in political 
affairs.1° 


The second important development was the reappearance 
of a vigorous political anticlericalism among the enfranchised 


” Archives de la Police de la Ville de Bruxelles, Carton FS14, dossiers 
entitled “La Vie Politique,” reports dated during the 1860's and 1870's, and 
Carton 22/Ls5, dossier entitled “Internationalistes, List Bertheis.” As most of 
these refugees sought to hide rather than to publicize their identities, an accu- 
rate count is difficult if not impossible to obtain. Paul Wauvermans in Les 
Proscrits du coup d’état en Belgique (Brussels, 1892), 7, estimates that during 
the two months following the Napoleonic coup alone some 7,000 refugees 
crossed the Belgian frontier. Apparently only about 1,000 remained for any 
time. Both the national and the Brussels police kept not only the refugees but 
the local radicals and revolutionaries under close surveillance. Although that 
portion of the archives of the national Stireté publique concerned with Belgian 
nationals has so far remained closed to the scholarly public, qualified scholars 
are usually granted access to material covering the activities of important for- 
eigners. On the other hand, the archives of the Brussels police are open more 
or less without restriction. They contain a wealth of hitherto seldom used 
material. This material includes mostly handwritten summaries of reports of 
various police agents and undercover reporters concerning the activities of 
suspected individuals and groups, the substance of open and secret meetings, 
together with long lists of those who attended or participated, and frequently 
what appears to be a verbatim record of some of the statements that were made. 
It is these archives plus a few pamphlets and newspapers which furnish the 
main sources for this article. The author wishes herewith to acknowledge the 
considerable aid which the Archivist of Brussels, Mlle. Mina Martens, has 90 
freely extended to him. 
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classes. It was generated by an attempt to readjust the national 
system of education which the Unionists had considered to be 
a private matter and thus not subject to state intervention even 
though it was subsidized by the government. ‘‘Education is 
free in Belgium,” read the constitution. “Any attempt to reg- 
ulate it is forbidden." In practice this stricture meant that 
the Church had a monopoly over Belgian education. In 1850 
a group of young Liberal deputies led by Théodore Verhaegen 
came to the conclusion that this monopoly was an unwarranted 
restriction on individual liberty and a threat to the perpetu- 
ation of liberal principles among the nation’s youth. They 
therefore proposed and eventually brought about the passage 
of a new school law creating some sixty intermediate and sec- 
ondary schools in which all instruction, religious instruction 
included, was regulated and controlled by the state. The na- 
tional Catholic hierarchy was outraged by the law and 
launched such an agitation against it that the current Unionist 
ministry was finally forced to resign.'” 

The young Liberals, in turn, used the clerical interference 
in political affairs to spread disenchantment with Unionism. 
In 1854 the Belgian Freemasonic societies—the ideological and 
social backbone of the Liberal movement—elected Verhaegen 
as their Grand Master. Simultaneously they abandoned their 
regulations against political and religious discussion and 
openly adopted an anticlerical stance. Three years later anti- 
clerical riots suddenly broke out in Brussels, and a monastery 
was sacked in Jemmapes when the Liberals raised the hue and 
cry against a law which in effect would have given official sanc- 
tion to Church control over local charities, even those financed 
with public funds. The turmoil was especially noteworthy 
because for the first time working class groups joined the Lib- 


_ “Article 17. For the debate concerning this article and its implementa- 
tion see Louis Hymans, Histoire parlementaire de Belgique (Brussels, 1880), 
Il, 110. 

*For the contemporary Catholic view see, “La Loi scholaire,” Journal de 
Bruxelles, May 30, 1850; for the Liberal view see l’Etoile belge (Brussels), May 
23, 30, 1850. 
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erals in anticlerical agitation.'* Thereafter, although Union. 
ism continued to exist as a political orientation for a number 
of years, it became ever more obvious that antagonism rather 
than cooperation between Liberals and Catholics was the key- 
note of Belgian politics. 

The national system of education was not the only thing 
upon which this rapidly developing antagonism could feed. 
Many other facets of Belgian civil life were then almost ex. 
clusively under the control of the Church. As suggested above, 
many charitable institutions such as homes for orphans, the 
aged, and unfortunate, as well as almost all hospitals were 
either directly or indirectly in clerical hands. Marriage was 
all but exclusively a Church affair. Although Article 16 of the 
constitution provided for a civil ceremony, for almost all prac- 
tical purposes, unless a man married within the Church his 
children were considered illegitimate and his wife a concu- 
bine. As a case in point, Désiré Brismée was married civilly 
but refused a Church ceremony and consequently was carried 
on legal documents as living en concubinage."* 

The clergy also had a virtual monopoly over burials. 
Though regulated by public ordinance, all cemeteries were 
considered as consecrated ground and were placed under re- 
ligious authorities. In clerical minds, to bury among the faith- 
ful someone who had repudiated the Church would be to 
desecrate the ground and outrage the sanctity of those who 
had earned their place through faith. The bodies of free- 
thinkers, therefore, were dumped with those of suicides and 
guillotined criminals in the ‘outcasts’ corner’ or trou de 
chien, as the profane portion of the cemetery was popularly 
called. It was, furthermore, impossible for a freethinker even 
to have a decent burial ceremony since the hearse and such 


other necessary funeral and burial equipment were in the 
hands of the Church. 


13 See below. 


“ Belgium, Archives générales du royaume, cour d’assises de Brabant, 1856, 
“No. 1180, Dossier Brismée.” See also Ministre de I'Interieur, Exposé de la 
Situation du Royaume (1841-1850), titre III, 249, 328. 
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In 1852 a French republican exile died after having an- 
nounced that he did not want the final ministrations of the 
clergy. His friends tried to provide the materials for a civil 
burial but failed. A few months later Gérald Mathieu, a found- 
ing member and the theoretician of La Fraternelle, died after 
also expressly stating that he did not wish to be buried by the 
Church. He wanted to die, he said, as he had lived, in the 
cause of democracy and covered by the drapeau rouge.!® While 
there had been occasional freethinker burials previously, these 
had usually been unopposed because the Church had repudi- 
ated the deceased rather than vice versa as was here the case. 
The clergy now considered itself directly challenged and raised 
many objections. Nevertheless, a great group of Mathieu's 
friends, most of them members of La Fraternelle and French 
republican and socialist exiles, managed to carry out his 
wishes. 

In 1854 the same group raised the problem again upon the 
death of a republican member of the cigarmakers’ association. 
This time, however, the parents of the deceased opposed his 
last wishes: they not only objected to a civil ceremony but sent 
a policeman and a priest to the grave to sanctify the burial by 
force if necessary. After one of the most tumultuous funerals 
on record, the radicals succeeded again. The affair attracted 
considerable local notice and was instrumental in bringing 
the possibility of radical anticlericalism as a means of revolu- 
tionary expression to the attention of the remaining repub- 
lican and socialist extremists. Shortly thereafter the members 
of La Fraternelle decided to abandon open political and eco- 
nomic activity and to devote themselves to revolutionary anti- 
clericalism. Dissolving La Fraternelle, they banded together 
with the French republican and socialist exiles and formed a 
new society ostensibly dedicated to the promotion of civil 
burials and the organized refusal of all religious sacraments. 
The organization appeared on August 21, 1854, and was called 


* Affranchissement (Nicholas Coulon), Historique des sociétés rationalistes 
de la Belgique (Brussels, 1879), 5-6. 
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simply l’Affranchissement (Liberation). The significance of 
the development was heightened by the fact that it occurred 
just two months before the Liberal Freemasonic societies abro- 
gated their rules against political and religious discussion." 
Thus in the summer of 1854 anticlericalism emerged as a com- 
mon political denominator between the Liberal and the so- 
cialist left. 

Although at first glance the move might seem to have been 
a departure from the main stream of republican and socialist 
development, actually it resulted in a deepening and broaden- 
ing of radical criticism. Whereas previously the republicans 
and socialists had attacked only the current political and eco- 
nomic practices of society, they now launched an organized 
and integrated frontal attack upon current philosophical atti- 
tudes as well. 

Like the Liberals, the A ffranchis were rationalists; i.e., they 
believed that human reason, unaided by revelation or mysti- 
cism, would eventually be able to solve all the problems with 
which mankind was or ever would be confronted. Already, 
they pointed out, modern science had progressed a long way 
toward discovering the basic rational natural laws by which 
physical, social, and political relationships operated. Unlike 
the Liberals, however, the Affranchis claimed that the organ- 
ization of contemporary society was so structured as to assure 
the benefits of this scientific progress to the directing classes 
while denying them to the masses. Given bourgeois control of 
the economic system, such sacred Liberal tenets as laissez faire 
and the censitarian franchise actually made the government 
only an instrument for enforcing the servitude of the working 
classes. Therefore, according to the Affranchis, the economic 
and political doctrines of the Liberals differed from the out- 
moded and obscurantist religious dogmas of the Catholics only 
in words, not in results. Both, they insisted, were calculated to 
assure the exploitation of the vast majority of the population 


%# See above. 
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by a small, self-seeking minority. Fortunately for the masses, 
however, the more that science progressed, the more it revealed 
the unnaturalness, the immorality, and the arbitrariness of 
both Liberal doctrine and clerical dogma. As the statutes of 
Affranchissement put it: 


Philosophic discussion and the discoveries of modern 
science have dissipated the ignorance which has too long 
entombed the human spirit. 


Religions, sapped by the progress of ideas, little by little 
are losing their influence in the world. 


There remains to them no other support for their tottering 
authority than brute force and obscurantism. 


It is to the federation of peoples and the popularization of 
the positive sciences that we must look if we would see 
the last vestiges of superstition and the tyrannies of the past 
disappear forever.17 


According to these statutes history was inexorably march- 
ing toward the moral emancipation of mankind, toward the 
“formation of a free and worthy citizenry.’’!* The mission of 
the Affranchis was to accelerate this march wherever possible. 
The study of the natural sciences and instruction in a trade or 
profession for everyone would greatly contribute toward this 
end because labor alone had the right to well-being. In the 
eyes of its members, therefore, Affranchissement was much 
more than just a burial or even a political organization. 
Rather it was a handful of men freed from the grip of current 
shibboleths and myths, men who looked upon themselves as 
the advance guard of the true society of the future. The 
Affranchis were the priests of the new rationalist faith who set 
themselves to preach a new and revolutionary apocalypse. 

* For the complete statutes see Césare DePaepe, Vie d’un prolétaire social- 


iste a travers le XIXe siécle (Ghent, 1911), 17-18. 
* Ibid., 18. 
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They would enlighten the masses. They would preach ration- 
alist philosophy and the truths of science to the working 
classes in order to remove them from the thrall of both Liberal 
doctrine and Catholic dogma. The people had to learn the 
difference between the rights they did have and the rights they 
should have according to all the laws of justice and equity. 
The Affranchis sought to give lectures, to hold meetings, 
to form popular groups for the study and discussion of philo- 
sophical, social, and economic problems. In short, they hoped 
to teach the people to look within themselves for the direction 
of their destiny instead of leaving it in the hands of groups 
currently in power. Once the masses or an appreciable section 
of them learned the truth, they would refuse to recognize 
privilege and inequality. The censitarian regime, supported 
as it was by the labor of the working classes, could not exist 
alone. All the masses had to do was to withdraw their support. 
The regime would then collapse of its own inequities and the 
people could begin to govern themselves according to the laws 


of nature and objective science. This was the apocalypse as the 
A ffranchis saw it.® 


The leaders of the A ffranchissement were Nicolas Coulon, 
Jean Pellering, and Désiré Brismée. Its membership rolls 
read like a roster of those who had been most active in Belgian 
republican and socialist agitations since 1830 together with 
the outstanding French proscripts. Almost all members were 
from the working classes, although a few of the more radical 
middle-class Liberals and Freemasons, including Théodore 
Verhaegen, also joined. Except for this miniscule minority, 
the bourgeoisie played almost no part in the rationalist burial 
society movement until 1863. On many occasions, however, 
as in the 1859 agitation against the law on charity, there was 
cooperation between the two wings of the anticlerical move- 
ment; i.e., between the revolutionary, proletarian, republican- 


” Le Prolétaire (Brussels), September 23, 1855. The term “apocalypse” is 
my own. 
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socialist burial societies and the more moderate, bourgeois, 
Liberal, Masonic societies.”° 

Throughout the 1850's and 1860's Affranchissement con- 
tinued to grow; it even had its own journal, the weekly Le 
Prolétaire, of which Coulon was the editor. In 1857 another 
appeared: Le Drapeau under the charge of Désiré Brismée. 
There were many civil burials during this period. At each of 
them the eulogy took on more the character of a political 
tirade than of a funeral oration, particularly if the deceased 
were a French proscript—a martyr, forced by his love and 
devotion to mankind to die so far away from his home, from 
his family, and from his loved ones! 

As the society grew in numbers, Brismée and Le Drapeau 
urged that it expand its activities beyond civil burial and the 
propagation of rationalist, scientific, and anticlerical truths. 
Brismée wished the Affranchis to form mutual aid societies, 
cooperatives, and other more expressly socialist organizations. 
Coulon, Pellering, and Le Prolétaire, however, objected. Co- 
operatives and mutual aid societies, they argued, did not re- 
move the misery of the working classes; they only spread the 
burden of it, hiding it and making the oppressed classes less 
rather than more revolutionary. No, said Pellering, the only 
thing the workers could do was to study rationalist principles 
and prepare for the inevitable social revolution.** 

The argument came to a head in July 1857. It resulted 
in a schism and the appearance of a second proletarian burial 
society, headed by Brismée, which took the name Les Soli- 
daires. Although members of this society were as convinced 
as were the Affranchis that a social revolution was imminent, 
they were not content merely to hasten it by educating the 


* Apparently in contradistinction to the case in France, few if any leaders 
of the proletarian socialist movement in the Brussels area were members of 
Masonic lodges until well on toward the end of the nineteenth century. Some of 
the leaders outside of Brussels, however, most particularly in Liege at this time 
and somewhat later in other provincial areas, were Masons. 

" La Tribune du Peuple (Brussels), November 10, 1861. See also Archives de 
la Police de Bruxelles, Carton 5/Ls5, dossier entitled “I'Internationale, g juin 
1873 au 13 mai 1882,” report dated March 8, 1874, in which the debate is revived. 
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worker in his own interests and in the progress of the social 
sciences. The working classes should also be grouped in soci- 
eties, they said, so as to combat unscrupulous demagogues and 
opportunists who might try to turn the revolution from its 
true course once it broke out. These societies, based on the 
socialist principle of cooperation, would also provide valuable 
organizational experience for the halcyon era of justice and 
prosperity that would settle in after the revolution had done 
its work.*? 

While the members of Les Solidaires did succeed in found- 
ing a number of such groups subsidiary to their own, in 1860 
they decided to create a special, more specifically political and 
economic society to carry on the organizational phase of their 
movement and to federate the groups already formed. This 
new federation took the name Le Peuple: Association de la 
démocratie militante.*5 It expanded very rapidly both in mem- 
bership and in the number of affiliated organizations, partic- 
ularly after 1865, when it became the Brussels section and 
later when it became the Belgian federation of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association. During this expansion Les 
Solidaires, although it remained nominally only a burial soci- 
ety, more and more acted, so to speak, as the headquarters 
company of the Belgian section of that proletarian army of 
the future, the First International, which, greatly exaggerated, 
inspired so much hope and so much fear in the 1860's and 
1870's. 

About five years after Les Solidaires was formed, another 
schism developed in Affranchissement. From the very start 
there had been among the Affranchis a minority composed of 
the more advanced bourgeois Liberals. In 1862 the society 

=e Drapeau (Brussels), August 2, 6, 1857; Un Libre penseur socialiste, 
Extraits de documents pour servir a Thistoire du rationalisme en Belgique 
(Brussels, 1879), 2. The full original name of Solidaires was apparently “Société 
de groguettes fraternelles ou la société Solidaires.” See Archives de la Police 
de Bruxelles, Carton 2, dossier entitled “Les Solidaires,” report dated February 
19, 1858. 


* The organ of the group, the weekly Tribune du Peuple, succeeded by the 
sometimes daily l’Internationale, existed from 1864 to 1874. 
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buried Théodore Verhaegen, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Grand Master of Belgian Freemasonry, and founder 
of the University of Brussels. The fact that so distinguished a 
man would have a freethinker funeral made civil interment 
much more acceptable to many Liberals. Thereafter they re- 
quested admission to Affranchissement in such numbers that 
in 1863 the bourgeois element within the society decided to 
form its own separate organization. The new society, which 
took the name Libre Pensée, had a phenomenal growth and 
quickly became the largest rationalist group in the country. 
Although it remained basically bourgeois in composition, its 
political coloration lay somewhere between the doctrinaire 
liberalism of the Masonic societies and the cooperative social- 
ism of Les Solidaires. When the Liberal party split into a 
doctrinaire and a progressive wing during the anticlerical 
agitation over yet another school law in 1879, it was members 
of Libre Pensée who formed the nucleus of the new Progres- 
sive party. *4 

Libre Pensée, in fact, was the only one of the three burial 
societies which advocated the formation of a political party; 
i.e., active participation in the current political affairs of the 
country. The Affranchis and Solidaires, entrenched behind 
their apocalyptic doctrine, believed that the collapse of the 
bourgeois state would come about automatically as knowledge 
of the natural and scientific laws governing human society 
was discovered and spread. In their opinion, it was not only 
useless but actually harmful for the proletariat actively to 
participate in the governance of the country. The only func- 
tion of the state, as the extremists saw it, was to enable the 
dominant bourgeois minority to exploit the working class 
majority. Therefore, to advocate universal suffrage and po- 
litical participation was equivalent to demanding that the pro- 
letariat share in its own exploitation. 

“Libre Pensée de Bruxelles, Liber Memorialis de fétes du cinquantenaire 


de la fondation de la Libre Pensée de Bruxelles 1863-1913 (Ixelles, Belgium, 


1913), 20, 87-88. Liber Examen, and later La Liberté were the organs of the 
society. 
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By 1874, however, it had become quite clear that the bour- 
geois state was remarkably robust in spite of the advance of 
science and the dissemination of scientific knowledge. There 
was little prospect that it would collapse of its own weight in 
the foreseeable future. Therefore, as the Affranchis and Soli- 
daires obstinately clung to their unrealistic doctrine, a new 
proletarian society, Les Cosmopolitains, arose to combine the 
now customary burial and propaganda functions with an ac- 
tive program of political action. It was this society, in combi- 
nation with more specifically Marxian labor groups from 
Flemish areas, that in 1885 furnished the original cadres for 
the modern Belgian Labor (Socialist) party.” 

Thus the anticlerical organizations of the last half of the 
nineteenth century (the rationalist burial societies) had an 
influence beyond the promotion of anticlericalism per se.* 
While these societies did not overtly and directly affect or 
alter the developing character of Belgian socialism, they never- 
theless played an indirect role of the greatest importance. 

They provided a continuing core of organizations which 
served as a kind of refuge for the leaders of the militant left 
during times of political crises or collapse and a source of 
cadres for new political societies during times of emergence. 
They thus became the common center from which eventually 
evolved a whole spectrum of socialist political organizations. 
This spectrum ranged from the anarcho-syndicalism of A ffran- 
chissment, the republican socialism of Solidaires, and the so- 
cial democracy of Les Cosmopolitains to the radical socialism 
of Libre Pensée. 

The anticlerical orientation of this complex of organiza- 
tions allowed them to cooperate on certain political matters 


*®See Archives de la Police de Bruxelles, Carton 5, dossiers entitled “Ré 
unions de associations de résistance (1873-74) deviennent en 1875, Chambre du 
Travail”; ‘“‘Réunions de la Chambre du Travail 1875-76"; “Réunions des Cos- 
mopolitans.” There was actually a fifth society in existence in Brussels at this 
time, Les Libres Penseurs, but it was located in the outskirts (Ixelles) and never 
developed the clear-cut political affinities that the other societies did. 

* A discussion of the importance of the societies in the promotion of anti- 
clerical legislation is beyond the intended confines of the problem at hand. 
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not only with each other but with the doctrinaire liberals of 
the Masonic societies as well. This development, however, was 
not an unmixed blessing for it fostered the counter-develop- 
ment of a socialist wing within the clerical party and thus pre- 
vented the appearance of a single more or less unified socialist 
movement based on strictly political or economic lines. In this 
respect, anticlericalism in all probability hampered or at least 
retarded the solution of social problems in Belgium by divid- 
ing along clerical and anticlerical lines the forces of those 
whose economic and social interests were otherwise so similar. 
At the same time it diverted their attentions from current in- 
equities to matters less corrosive of the economic and social 
Status quo. 

The anticlerical (or clerical) connection also broadened 
and deepened the area of political allegiance by carrying it 
into intellectual and cultural spheres (education and philoso- 
phy, for example) far beyond the usual scope of politics and 
economics. Political delineations still run deep in Belgium 
and divide all Belgians into what one investigator has recently 
called “three spiritual families."’** In this respect, socialism 
in Belgium owes to anticlericalism its distinctively Belgian 
character. 


"Val R. Lorwin in a paper on labor organizations in Belgium and France 
read at the Research Seminar on Comparative Labor Movements, National 
Institute of Labor Education, Washington, D.C., on September 20, 1960. 
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FRANK L. KLEMENT * 


N the fall of 1861 ex-President Franklin Pierce took a brief 
trip into the Midwest to visit friends and relatives. The 
Michigan portion of that tour produced strange results: 

treason charges were tossed at the traveler; a hoax letter linked 
the ex-president to “‘a secret league’; a controversy developed 
between Pierce and Secretary of State William H. Seward— 
privately and publicly the two principals exchanged insults 
and insinuations. 

Even before the Fort Sumter affair transformed an impasse 
into open conflict, rumors of treason plots and secret leagues 
had flooded the country. Washingtonians heard that a south- 
ern-based subversive organization might seize the capital city 
and prevent Lincoln’s inauguration.! Reports circulated that 
the Knights of the Golden Circle were organizing in the Mid- 
west and that a member of President Buchanan’s Cabinet had 
received word from Kentucky that a “secret band of avengers” 
would strike down the “foes of the South.”? Although a con- 


* The author, a member of the Alpha Delta chapter, is Professor of History 
at Marquette University. He was granted his Ph.D. (1946) by the University of 
Wisconsin. In addition to a number of articles, he is the author of the 
Copperheads in the Middle West, reviewed in the November 1960 issue of 
THE HIstTorian. 

+ New York Tribune, January 3, 1861; “The Diary of a Public Man: Un- 
published Passages of the Secret History of the American Civil War,” in North 
American Review, CXXIX (1879), 131; Lucius E. Chittenden, Recollections of 
President Lincoln and His Administration (New York, 1891), 26-31; William 0O. 
Stoddard, Jr., ed., Lincoln’s Third Secretary: The Memoirs of William O. Stod- 
dard (New York, 1955), 71-72; Ward Hill Lamon, Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln (Washington, 1911), 264-265. Lincoln’s strange entry into the capital 
city seemed to give substance to the rumors. 

* Letter (anonymous) to “Mr. Holt,” January 5, 1861, Joseph Holt Papers, 
Library of Congress. 
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gressional committee aired the rumors and reported that they 
lacked foundation,* worried Washingtonians chose to culti- 
vate their fears and ignore the assurances of the committee. 

In the months that followed Fort Sumter, stories about the 
Knights of the Golden Circle frequently made the headlines.* 
In Kentucky the state legislature investigated K.G.C. reports 
and rumors. Even though the persistent probers failed to find 
any evidence that Knights were present in Kentucky, the 
creator of the Golden Circle (hiding in the Tennessee back- 
woods) claimed 8,oo0 members in the land of blue grass and 
bourbon.® 


Two exposés of the Golden Circle, published as pamphlets 
in 1861, added to the uneasiness and stirred the imagination 
of the credulous and imaginative.® Both of the exposés helped 
to establish the legend that an extensive pro-Southern secret 
society existed in the Midwest and that Democrats hatched 
treason in K.G.C. incubators. 

A number of incidents, abetted by imagination, nourished 
the K.G.C. mushroom in the hot summer of 1861. A promi- 
nent politico in Washington was warned that members of a 
subversive order intended “to shoot all the influential men 


* House Reports of Committees, 36 Cong., 2 sess., “Report No. 79,” 5, 145- 

‘The K.G.C. as a “filibustering fantasy” and a pre-war organization is ex- 
posed in scholarly fashion in Ollinger Cranshaw, “The Knights of the Golden 
Circle: the Career of George Bickley,” American Historical Review, XLVII 
(October 1941), 23-50. The K.G.C. and other treason tales are debunked in a 
couple of chapters in Frank L. Klement, Copperheads in the Middle West 
(Chicago, 1960), 134-205. 

* Louisville Journal, May 22, 1861; Journal of the Called Session of the 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (Frankfort, 1861), 
138; Kentucky, Senate Journal, 1861 (Frankfort, 1861), 146; newspaper clipping, 
undated, in the George W. L. Bickley Papers, War Department Records, 
National Archives. 

*J. W. Pomfrey (pseud.), A True Disclosure and Exposition of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle, including the Secret Signs, Grips, and Charges, of the 
Three Degrees, as Practiced by the Order (Cincinnati, 1861) consists of specula- 
tion and supposition. An Indianapolis doctor, J. M. Hiatt, composed an 
“astounding disclosure” which he entitled An Authentic Exposition of the 
‘K.G.C’ Knights of the Golden Circle: A History of Secession from Secession 
1834 to 1861 by a Member of the Order (Indianapolis, 1861). Little did Dr. 
Hiatt, a Democrat, realize that he was helping to create a political Frankenstein 
which would threaten the life of his party. 
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in the Cabinet.’’? Officials of the Illinois Central Railroad 
assumed that Golden Circle members had burned a wooden 
trestle “to prevent the company from taking troops to the 
south.”* A prominent Indianapolis banker, whose son had 
been captured by the Confederates in western Virginia, re. 
ceived visits from four different scamps—each pretending that 
his Golden Circle connections could effect the son's release 
if he received a handsome payment in advance.® John C. Brain, 
an imposter and swindler, made headlines in LaPorte, Indi- 
ana, before his arrest early in September 1861. Brain, publicly 
boasting that he was a member of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, caused consternation by trying to hire a lady to carry 
revolvers to the South and by posting a handbill which invited 
Hoosiers to join the Confederate army. State and Federal 
agents who arrested Brain and found him to be “an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel” failed to repudiate the secret society rumors 
which he had set in motion.’® When several Confederate 
agents were arrested in Michigan, Federal officials took steps 
to close the Detroit gateway to Canada."! 

Michigan Republicans were apprehensive and uneasy in 
early September 1861. A Democratic revival was threatening 
to undermine the Republican hold upon the electorate in the 
approaching election. The war had not gone too well; bolder 
Democrats were challenging the wisdom of the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration. The Democratic-minded Detroit Free Press was 
striking telling blows against the Republican bastion. In 

* Mary K. Stephens to “Dear Brother” (Joseph Holt), May 28, 1861, Holt 
> 
epee Earle and Charles Colby to Richard Yates, April 21, 1861, Richard 
Yates Papers, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield. 

* Calvin Fletcher, Diary (ms. copy), entries of August 21, 29, 30, September 
26, 1861, Indiana State Historical Society, Indianapolis. 

© John B. Thomas to “Sheriff of LaPorte Co., Indiana,” September 7, 1861, 
John C. Brain Papers, Civil War Political Prisoners’ Records, State Department 
Files, National Archives; Arrests for Disloyalty (manuscript volumes), I, 13, 
State Department Files, National Archives; Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Series 2 (Washington, 1880-1901), II, 711-721. 


™ William H. Seward to Zachariah Chandler, August 24, 1861, Zachariah 
Chandler Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Lapeer county leading Democrats and Republicans had ex- 
changed threats and had engaged in fisticuffs—affairs of an 
explosive nature. In addition, rumors of Golden Circle 
activity in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky caused Michigan 
Republicans to suppose that castles of that order might also 
be found in the Wolverine State. The Republican editors of 
the Detroit Tribune and the Detroit Advertiser, repeatedly 
asserting that “a secret league” existed in Michigan, were 
willing to broadcast treason tales to try to stem the Demo- 
cratic tide. Ex-president Pierce's arrival in Detroit in early 
September worried prominent Republicans. They feared it 
might enhance the cause of the Michigan Democracy. 

Yet Pierce’s Michigan trip started inauspiciously. No tub- 
thumpers had given publicity to the unannounced visit: his 
presence in Detroit was known only to a few of his friends. On 
his arrival on the evening of September 7 he went to the home 
of Robert McClelland, his former Secretary of the Interior. 
After attending church twice on Sunday morning, he called 
upon Lewis Cass, elder statesman and one-time presidential 
aspirant. In the evening a number of McClelland’s friends 
called to pay their respects. They discussed the state of affairs 
and expressed especial concern with the many arbitrary arrests 
which had been made. Pierce handled the Lincoln Administra- 
tion roughly, at the same time emphasizing his “loyalty and 
devotion to the Constitution.” He feared that a despotism 
might be engulfing the government and that the continued 
violation of civil rights might bring about the spilling of 
blood in the North. Like most conservative Democrats, he 
mistrusted Lincoln and Seward. The ex-president trusted 
Joseph Holt—he would rather see Holt president than any 
other living man.'* 

The next day Franklin Pierce took the cars to Saginaw to 

* Detroit Free Press, September 10, 1861. While Pierce was in Detroit the 
telegraphic dispatches related that James G. Berret, ex-mayor of Washington 


City and a Pierce confidant, had been arbitrarily arrested and incarcerated in 
Fort Lafayette. 
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visit his niece, Fanny McNeil Potter, and her husband. Since 
neither the niece nor Colonel Potter was at home, Pierce re. 
turned to Detroit. On Wednesday (September 11) the ex- 
president left for Louisville to visit with James Guthrie, his 
former Secretary of the Treasury. 

After Pierce left Detroit the brazen editor of the Detroit 
Tribune loosed the thunderbolts: 


While in this city, he [Pierce] was closeted with a select circle 
who are known to be doubtful in their loyalty; he made a 
speech to them; and since he left Detroit more than one of 
that secret circle have said to others, who were invited but 
who would not be contaminated by the foul conspiracy, 
“You ought to have heard Ex-President Pierce last night; 
he would have cured you of the idea of supporting this gov- 
ernment in this damnable war.” Our opinion is Franklin 
Pierce is a prowling traitor spy.’ 


Although Pierce and Michigan Democrats publicly ig- 
nored the raucous ravings of the editor of the Detroit Tribune, 
Michigan Republicans redoubled their efforts to convince the 
populace that a subversive secret society linked to Democrats 
existed in Michigan: they gave publicity to a Republican- 
fabricated exposé of the Golden Circle which came out of 
Ohio," and they pretended that arrests of Confederate agents 
in Detroit gave validity to their charges that a secret league 
functioned in their state. 

Democrats, of course, resented the efforts of Republicans 
to develop hysteria for political advantage and to link Demo- 
cratic leaders to the non-existent secret leagues. No one was 
more indignant than Dr. Guy S. Hopkins, who had argued for 

4 Detroit Tribune (n.d.), quoted in the Detroit Free Press, September 25, 
sa “ The Marion County (Ohio) exposé was an effort to create political capital, 
and it was based upon a bogus K.G.C. oath and upon fraudulent affidavits. 
Republican newspapers gave publicity to the exposé. 

8 Joshua R. Giddings to “Dear Wife,” October 26, 1861, Giddings-Julian 


Papers, Library of Congress; Arrests for Disloyalty, I, 69-70, 113; Detroit Free 
Press, October 11, 1861. 
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states rights—even defending the right of secession—in the face 
of hostile public opinion. Unknown assailants attacked him 
on the streets of North Branch (Lapeer county) and unknown 
intruders ransacked his office, but intimidation only made him 
more defiant. To get even with Republican caluminators and 
to expose the gullibility of Republican editors he devised a 
bizarre scheme. Pretending that its author was an officer in 
a secret league, he composed a hoax letter, addressed to “R.M. 
C., Esq.’” (Robert McClelland) in which he wrote of the activi- 
ties of ‘“Presdt. P. .. .”” on a trip through the Midwest.’® Dr. 
Hopkins hoped that his strange letter would find its way into 
the hands of the Republican editors of the Detroit Tribune 
and the Detroit Advertiser, and that those editors would pub- 
lish the letter and build even bigger K.G.C. aircastles. Then 
Dr. Hopkins would spring his trap: he would prove that Re- 
publican editors were a gullible lot and enjoy a laugh at the 
expense of Lincoln's rabid supporters. ““My farthest expecta- 
tion,” Dr. Hopkins wrote at a later date, ‘‘was that it [the hoax 
letter] would be sent to one of the treason-shrieking presses 


> 


and when exploded would produce much ‘fun’.” The imagina- 
tive doctor also expected that his well-taught “lesson” would 


** The Hopkins letter is three pages long. Two paragraphs, selected from 
page two, follow: 

I have it from the best authority that the League is doing noble 
work in M__a, even among the F__S.___ at Ft. __. If God continues 
to prosper our efforts, the hour of a Union between N. & S. is not far 
distant. Prepared and united, our force will prove irresistable [sic] and 
the accursed Aj __. G.__. will be swept into the Atlantic. 

Presdt. P___ in his passage has drawn many brave and influential 
men to the League. P__y of the L.C. D__t sent a line to Dr. F__ (by 
N__ the Mormon Elder), who as you perhaps know is just across the 
line from Port H__. The League is doing nobly in M., I and Wis. 

He is cautious but in common with others is gradually preparing the 

minds of the people for a great change. He expresses a fear that any 

attempt to draft men will produce a premature outbreak. I think his 

fear is well founded. A member of the League in Genessee who passed 

through the woods on his way with despatches to Dr. F__ told that 

any attempt to draft our friends there would bring on an open rupture. 

I think our leaders should look to this as no doubt they will. 

The letter, signed in code (““* ] << Az=[”) and dated October 5, 

1861, is in the Guy S$. Hopkins Papers, Civil War Political Prisoners’ Records, 
State Department Records, National Archives. 
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be apt to quiet the “howls” of the Republican editors—they 
would cease to spread their slander and their secret society 
tales.!7 

While Dr. Hopkins dreamed of the “fun” he would have 
when Republicans were caught in his trap, events took an un- 
expected turn. Although the letter was read by the editors of 
the Tribune and the Advertiser, they did not publish it. In- 
stead they passed it on to the federal marshal stationed in De- 
troit, who forwarded it to William H. Seward, who in turn 
ordered the arrest of Dr. Hopkins and a couple of North 
Branch compatriots. The three were hustled off to Fort Lafay- 
ette; Dr. Hopkins had no chance to explain his plot or plan." 

Secretary of State Seward seemed to accept the hoax letter 
at face value—perhaps because he was somewhat misled by 
Senator Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, who repeatedly con- 
tended that a secret league existed in the Midwest?® and there- 
by forced Seward to take cognizance of the Michigan setting 
and ex-President Pierce’s visit to Detroit. Seward wrote a letter 
to Pierce, calling upon the ex-President to explain his partici- 
pation in the dangerous game of treason. “I enclose an extract 
from a letter [the Hopkins-written hoax letter] received at 
this Department from which it would appear that you are a 
member of a secret league,” Seward’s note read, “the object of 
which is, to overthrow this Government.” 

The ex-President replied sharply: “Nothing but the grav- 
ity of the insinuation, the high official source whence it ema- 
nates, and the distracted condition of our recently united 
country, could possibly lift this matter above ridicule and con- 
tempt.’”’ Surprised that anyone “could give credence” to the 

** Guy S. Hopkins to Seward, November 29, 1861, Hopkins Papers. 

% Arrests for Disloyalty, I, 128-129; Official Records, Series 2, Il, 1244; 
Detroit Free Press, April 20, 1862. 

* Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 1971; W. S. Woods to Chandler, 
January 3, 1861, Chandler Papers. 

*® Seward to Pierce, photostatic copy, December 20, 1861, Franklin Pierce 


Papers, Library of Congress. The original of this letter is in the possession of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord. 
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fantasy, he labeled the excerpt from the hoax letter “incoher- 
ent and meaningless.’’? 

Seward felt compelled to write again. Defending his own 
actions in an unconvincing fashion, he tried to dismiss the 
incident by blaming a clerk in the Department for writing 
the letter.2? At the same time he failed to tell Pierce that Dr. 
Guy Hopkins had written a ‘“‘confession”’ from his cell in Fort 
Lafayette—a confession which admitted that the “‘secret letter’’ 
was only an attempt to perpetrate a “practical joke.’’** It was, 
of course, to the advantage of Republican politicians to sup- 
press Hopkins’ confession and to imply that Pierce and Demo- 
cratic chieftains were tainted with treason.** 

Pierce was not satisfied. He felt that his long record of 
public service was proof of his trustworthiness and loyalty. 
Since Seward had publicly insulted him, he wanted a public 
apology and full vindication. Furthermore, he learned that 
Dr. Hopkins had confessed that he alone was involved and 
that the letter which Seward had accepted as evidence was no 
more than a hoax. Pierce, naturally indignant, replied in a 
tart letter: 


Concord, N.H., January 7, 1862 
Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State, Washington: 


Dear Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the reception 
of your letter of the 30th ultimo. It could hardly have sur- 


" Pierce to Seward, December 24, 1861, printed in Official Records, Series 
2, UI, 1257. The original seems to be lost. Reference librarians at the National 
Archives, the University of Rochester Library (depository of the William H. 
Seward Papers) and the New Hampshire Historical Society (location of some 
Franklin Pierce Papers) have been unable to locate the Pierce-to-Seward letter 
of December 24, 1861. 

™ Seward to Pierce, December go, 1861, ibid., 1260. 

* Hopkins to Seward, November ag, 1861, Hopkins Papers. 

“Frederic Bancroft, in his biography of Seward, makes no effort to defend 
the Secretary of State for failing to inform Pierce of Hopkins’ “confession.” 
Bancroft writes: ‘““To say that the writer of the mysterious letter avowed its 
authorship, and then to conceal the fact that he declared it all hoax, was an 
offense of Seward’s that needs no characterization here.” See Bancroft, Life of 
William H. Seward (New York, 1900), I, 274. Roy Nichols, Franklin Pierce: 
Young Hickory of the Granite Hills (Philadelphia, 1958), 519-520, treats the 
Seward-Pierce episode in a cursory fashion. 
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prised you to learn that I failed to discover in your official 
note a desire to render me a service. You will excuse me if I 
regard even a suggestion from a source so eminent that I am 
‘a member of a secret league the object of which is to over- 
throw this Government,” as rather too grave to have been 
sent off with as little consideration as a note of rebuke might 
have been addressed to a delinquent clerk of one of the de- 
partments. 

The writer of the anonymous letter, it seems, “was de- 
tected and subsequently avowed the authorship,” and yet 
I am not advised whether he disavows reference to me or 
whether there was an attempt to inculpate me in his dis- 
closure. These were the only facts connected with him, his 
treason, or his confession at all material for me to know. I 
suppose I am left to infer the latter, because, although my 
name does not appear in the extract to which my attention 
was particularly called, you still state that an aspersion 
upon my “fair fame and loyalty” came into your hands. I 
think you will upon reflection arrive at the conclusion that 
the whole ground upon which the allegation is repeated 
should, as a simple act of justice, have been placed before 
me. It was not the manner of your official note, as you seem 
to suppose, nor any form of address which awakened on 
my part a deep sense of wrong. These, whatever they may 
have been, were not worthy of serious notice. The substance 
was what I intended, as courteously as I could, but very 
distinctly, to repel. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRANKLIN PIERCE.”° 


Robert McClelland, similarly accused of secret league ac- 
tivities by prominent Michigan Republicans, also wanted 
justice for both the ex-president and himself. “I cannot,” he 
wrote Pierce, “find words to express my amazement at the 
most impudent, insulting, and atrocious charge of the Secre- 
tary of State. . . . I cannot conceive of anything to excuse or 
even palliate the offence.”” McClelland advised Pierce to ex- 


* Photostatic copy in Franklin Pierce Papers, Library of Congress. The 
original of this letter is in the library of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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pose “the contemptible knavery” of the “political mounte- 
bank” who had insulted him. He suggested that Pierce give 
newspaper publicity to the Pierce-Seward correspondence and 
that he contact some of his friends in Congress.”® 

Meanwhile, the cauldron of politics boiled vigorously in 
Detroit and Michigan. The Republicans, seeking to check the 
Democratic trend so evident in the spring of 1862, renewed 
their smear campaign. The editor of the Detroit Advertiser 
showed his more timid Republican colleagues how to take the 
offensive. In an editorial entitled “A Traitor Amongst Us” 
he impugned the loyalty of both the ex-president and his 
host of the previous September, accused prominent Detroit 
Democrats of belonging to the Knights of the Golden Circle 
and of practicing perfidy, and contended that infallible evi- 
dence substantiated the treason charges.*? 

When Democrats ridiculed the treason charges and dared 
the “prince of slanderers’’ to substitute valid charges for the 
wild and irresponsible accusations,** the editors of the Detroit 
Advertiser and the Detroit Tribune published the hoax let- 
ter written by Dr. Hopkins, offering it as the evidence which 
substantiated their treason charges. They claimed that secret 
Democratic organizations functioned “to prevent enlistments” 
and to develop “open resistance to the government.”*® Other 
Republican editors jumped upon the propaganda bandwagon 
and many of them filled the appropriate blanks with the names 
of Pierce and McClelland. 

It was not until Republican papers like the New York Eve- 
ning Post and the Boston Journal published the hoax letter, 
however, that the ex-President felt compelled to clear his 
name. He turned to the Senate as the fulcrum and Senator 


* Robert McClelland to Pierce, January 15, 1862, “Letterbook, 1860-1862,” 
Robert McClelland Papers, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public 
Library. 

™ Detroit Advertiser, March 8, 1862; Detroit Free Press, March 2, 8, 1862. 

* Detroit Free Press, March 8, 1862. 


” Detroit Advertiser, March 18, 1862; Detroit Tribune, March 18, 1862; 
Detroit Free Press, March 19, 1862. 
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Milton S. Latham*® of California as the lever to pry justice 
out of the Department of State. When he wrote to Latham, 
Pierce enclosed a copy of the Boston Journal. The editor of 
the Journal had copied the “curious document” [the hoax 
letter] from the Detroit Tribune, and he had featured an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Treason Plot in Michigan.” Suggesting that 
the “hoax letter” must have been ‘the production of a diseased 
mind,” Pierce informed Latham that he had suffered “‘a flag- 
rant and personal wrong” and that he was dismayed that peo- 
ple would suppose he was the ‘‘Presdt P ....” referred to in the 
Hopkins’ letter. ‘“The wonder is that a person could be found 
who had so thoroughly sounded the depths of degradation 
that he could bring his mind to the task of filling the blanks 
of that absurd letter, giving it something like meaning—insert- 
ing without reason and against truth the name of a citizen 
remote from the scene of the supposed operation and then 
sending it forth to be published.” He asked his California 
friend to help clear his name and to dispel the “‘secret society” 
rumors and treason charges by offering a resolution which 
would call upon the Secretary of State to turn the Seward- 
Pierce correspondence over to the Senate.*! 

McClelland in Detroit, meanwhile, assured Pierce that no 
secret league existed in Michigan and that Democrats were 
unacquainted with it. “If there is such an organization as 
the Knights of the Golden Circle in the State,” he wrote, “it 
is strange that none of our party knows anything about it. 
If any of its members are here, they are either totally inactive 
or so cautious, prudent and discreet that they are beyond the 
reach of all our detectives and public functionaries.” *” 


* As president, Pierce had appointed Latham to the post of collector of 
the port of San Francisco (1858-1859). In 1859, Latham was elected governor 
of California. Two days after his inauguration (January 9, 1859) he was named 
a US. Senator by the state legislature. Pierce and Latham remained fast friends, 
and Latham had an opportunity in March-April of 1862 to repay Pierce for 
past favors. 

“Pierce to Latham, copy, March 25, 1862, Pierce Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

*® Robert McClelland to “My Dear Gen’l” (Pierce), March 31, 1862, “Letter- 
book, 1860-1862,” McClelland Papers. 
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Senator Latham, in turn and in time, introduced the sub- 
ject of “traitorous leagues” in the Senate. After reading from 
the Boston Journal and from portions of the letter which 
Pierce had sent to him, he introduced a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of State “to transmit’ the Seward-Pierce 
correspondence to the Senate. Although Senator Zachariah 
Chandler assured his fellow senators that proof existed that 
a treasonable serpentine society functioned in the Midwest, 
that the Golden Circle was active in Michigan and elsewhere, 
and that it had succeeded in getting a large number of “the 
worst traitors in the United States into the Federal army,’’ the 
Senate adopted Latham’s resolution.** 

Seward tried to save face by transmitting only the first three 
letters of the Seward-Pierce exchange and withholding the 
fourth—Pierce’s letter of January 7, 1862. Latham, to whom 
Pierce had given copies of all four letters, countered by read- 
ing Pierce’s letter of January 7 to his fellow senators and 
eventually pried the “missing letter” out of the Secretary's 
files. Seward, outwitted and outplayed, had nothing to say. 

Pierce, on the other hand, felt that he was at least partially 
vindicated. His Democratic friends rushed in to offer their 
compliments and congratulations. They recognized that Pierce 
had bested Seward and that the Administration had been 
placed in a bad light. Samuel S. Cox, a congressman from Ohio, 
wrote: 

Allow me to say that the correspondence forced out of the 

State Department by Latham is, to my mind, the neatest 

piece of epistelation [sic] I have ever encountered in all my 

diplomatic reading. . . . The indelicate and ungentle- 
manly arrogance & assumption of Mr. Seward & his hirelings 


has no parallel for pure meaness [sic]. Language has no term 
of reproach for it.%4 


Clement L. Vallandigham, the Democrat destined to become 
the best-known Copperhead of the Civil War years, also con- 
* Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 1370-1371. 


“S. S. Cox to Pierce, photostatic copy, April 5, 1862, Pierce Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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gratulated the ex-President: “In common with every just man 
in the land I am indignant at the insult and outrage offered 
to you by Seward. But it has resulted in his disgrace & your 
vindication. Your letter exhorts praise even from enemies.” * 
The friendly Democratic editor of the (Concord) New Hamp.- 
shire Patriot lashed out viciously against Seward and the Lin- 
coln Administration. He termed Seward’s letters to Pierce 
‘‘paltry and base beyond expression.” *® Democrats demanded 
—quite fruitlessly, of course—that Republican newspapers 
publicize the story of Pierce’s exculpation as widely as they 
had publicized the Hopkins’ hoax letter and the charges that 
the ex-President belonged to a “secret league.’’ 

Pierce became a bitter critic of the Lincoln Administration 
in the months that followed. Publicly he said little, aware that 
wars provide a setting for hysteria and the defamation of char- 
acter. Privately, in personal letters, he deplored the “butchery” 
and the “desolation and ruin.”” He was sure that emancipation 
was unwise and undesirable, and he thought that the Admin- 
istration conducted a wilful campaign against personal and 
civil liberties. Seward’s thoughtless insults had convinced him 
that the entire Administration was untrustworthy. 

The Seward-Pierce correspondence survives, mute testi- 


mony that treason charges were hurled and innocent victims 
had suffered. 


*C. L. Vallandigham to Pierce, photostatic copy, April 11, 1862, ibid. 

* (Concord) New Hampshire Patriot, n.d., quoted in the (Springfield) 
Illinois State Register, April 25, 1862. 

* Detroit Free Press, April 5-6, 1862; Robert McClelland to K. Pritchette, 
April 1, 1862, “Letterbook, 1860-1862,” McClelland Papers. 
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Foreign Policy and the Air Power 
Dispute, 1919-19382 


17/9) 


LESTER H. BRUNE * 


HE armed forces of a nation are the most conservative 

element in its whole make-up,” claimed Brigadier 

General William Mitchell in 1924, during his cam- 
paign for the recognition of air power.’ Although airmen fre- 
quently made such accusations against high ranking Army 
and Navy officers during the early days of aviation, few of them 
acknowledged that the attitude of the “conservative” leaders 
was based upon anything more than myopia concerning the 
nation’s defense weapons and their branch of the service. As 
the men entrusted with the responsibility for maintaining an 
effective means of supporting the nation’s foreign policies, 
Army and Navy planners had to make preparations which 
would sustain their viewpoints about the country’s interna- 
tional affairs. Consequently, the dispute between armed forces’ 
officials and Mitchell did not simply involve the weapons to be 
used but, more complexly, raised the question of the foreign 
policies which the various tools of force could sufficiently ful- 
fill. If Mitchell desired to make the air weapon an important 
tool for the armed forces of the United States, he would have 
to convince the Army and Navy leaders either that aviation 
could protect the foreign policies which these officers postu- 
lated or that they should adopt other foreign policies which 
aircraft could fulfill. 


* The author, a charter member of Gamma Beta chapter, is Assistant 
Professor of History at Bradley University. He was granted his Ph.D. (1959) by 
the University of Rochester. 

1William Mitchell, “Aeronautical Era,” Saturday Evening Post, CXCVII 
(December 20, 1924), 101. 
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While the unofficial attitude of American Army and Navy 
men toward foreign relations was prepared and explained 
from 1918 to 1932 by such men as naval historian Captain 
Dudley W. Knox, Admiral Harold Yarnell, and Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt, it was a lay seapower enthusiast, William Gar- 
diner, who formulated a broad strategic policy which encom- 
passed the particular plans of the other three men. Gardiner, 
whose ideas Knox lauded as the “keynote for our national 
policy,” had been educated an an engineer and had worked 
as an associate of Wall Street financier Henry L. Doherty. 
After 1914, he devoted his entire efforts to the promotion of 
seapower, becoming a Vice President of the Navy League, the 
Secretary of the Naval Historical Society, and a member of 
the United States Naval Institute. 

Gardiner believed that the United States’ foreign policy 
was the continuance of its economic expansion and the main- 
tenance of an independent but active role in international 
affairs. He urged the United States to be “constructively and 
aggressively” active in the Pacific Ocean and throughout the 
world. 

‘“Some believe [he wrote in 1923] that the main purpose of 
the present policy of the United States toward world affairs 
is to abstain as much as possible from participating in them. 
They characterize it as a policy of ‘isolation.’ Others believe 
that our present policy aims at the utmost participation in 
world affairs now compatible with our national character . . . 
a naturally evolved policy, supported by character rather than 
a less natural one superimposed by intellect.” The “natural” 
policy which Gardiner espoused was one that would not aid 
“righteousness and altruism” unless a “compensating material 
interest” made such activity worthwhile. He desired neither 
the backwardness of isolationism nor the intellectual idealism 
of men who sponsored the League of Nations but a policy com- 
patible with the national self-interest, which required that 

*Knox to Gardiner, February 12, 1925, Dudley W. Knox Papers, Naval 


Historical Foundation Collection, Library of Congress. 
*“William Gardiner,” Who’s Who in America, XV (1928-1929), 836. 
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the United States extend its economic and political influence 
in order to become the balance of power for the world.* He 
conceived of the nation as a large, wealthy world island whose 
population, natural resources, and surrounding sea areas pro- 
vided the requisites of a great power. As England had con- 
trolled European economic and political life during the nine- 
teenth century, “insular America” would be the world’s dom- 
inant power in the future. The country, said Gardiner, must 
accept these responsibilities: 


Our immediate prosperity, the performance of our proper 
part in present affairs, and the fulfillment of our trustee- 
ship to the future all call for constructive policies, such as 
the Open Door doctrine, supported by whatever practical 
expressions of influence may be appropriate to various 
conditions in different parts of the world.® 


The continued economic expansion of the country, especially 
in the Far East, and the “upward turn in our overseas trade” 
would soon provide the imperative conditions for the nation 
to assume its obligations. In preparation for this turn of events, 
Gardiner advocated the immediate increase of the navy and 
the avoidance of collective security plans which would re- 
strict the nation’s foreign activities.® 

Among the many naval men who agreed with Gardiner,’ 
Captain Knox and Admirals Yarnell and Pratt drew up spe- 
cific suggestions which not only complemented the idea of 
“insular America” but were implicitly accepted by the Joint 
Board of the Army and Navy. Knox stressed the need for 
America to continue its economic expansion and to maintain 
anavy large enough to protect its foreign commerce. He noted 


* Gardiner, “America Must Decide—a Study in International Detachment,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (May 1923), 700-710. 

® Gardiner, “Insular America,” Yale Review, XIV (April 1925), 522-523. 

* Gardiner to Knox, February 22, 1925, Knox Papers. 

"In the April 1922 issue of the Atlantic Monthly the editor commented on 
an article by Gardiner by saying: “We cannot assert, but we may suspect that 
the definite view presented in this article [by Gardiner] is representative of the 
consensus of naval opinion in the United States.” From the “Contributor's 
Column,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX (April 1922), 574. 
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that United States foreign trade and investments were rapidly 
bringing the nation to world economic leadership and that 
trade was necessary since the country’s productive capacity 
was exceeding domestic consumption. Only the Navy, said 
Knox, could protect these economic assets. He deplored the 
Washington Conference Naval Limitation Treaties of 1922 
because they restricted America’s development as a great sea 
power and the Navy's ability to guard American interests 
in the world. In order to rectify the faults of the 1922 treaties, 
Knox advocated the creation of a full treaty-sized navy.° 
Yarnell and Pratt not only adhered to a foreign policy 
analysis similar to Gardiner’s, they also initiated war plans 
which formed the bases of the war preparations of the Joint 
Board of the Army and Navy during the 1920's. Yarnell headed 
the War Plans Division of the Navy from 1919 to 1921 and 
Pratt served in this office from 1921 to 1923.!° From the prem- 
ise that the United States was justified in continuing its eco- 
nomic and political activity in the Far East, Yarnell concluded 
that Japan was the most probable enemy of the United States. 
Tokyo, he said, disagreed with each of America’s three basic 
Far Eastern policies: the Open Door, Asiatic exclusion, and 
American possession of the Philippine Islands. Moreover, 
Japan’s desire to obtain complete hegemony in China was con- 
trary to United States’ interests in that area since China offered 
unlimited trade and investment opportunities to American 
business men.!! Even after the signing of the treaties of 1922, 


® Knox to Lieutenant Commander Emmet, September 29, 1922, and Knox 
to Raymond Leslie Buell, December 21, 1927, Knox Papers; Dudley W. Knox, 
“Naval Reduction and Parity,” Scientific American, CXLI (October 1929), 
20-322. 
' * Knox, Eclipse of American Sea Power (New York, 1922), 137-140 and 
assim. 
’ 2 Biological data on Pratt and Yarnell was obtained from the Naval History 
Division of the Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 
™ Yarnell to Admiral Josiah McKean, March a9, 1919, Records of the De- 
partment of the Navy, National Archives, Record Group 80, File 100-17. (Here- 
after cited as NARG 8o with file number). Yarnell, “Strategy of the Pacific,” 
September 8, 1919, Records of the General Board of the Navy, File 425, Naval 
Service Center, Arlington, Virginia. (Hereafter cited as General Board Records 
with file number). Yarnell to Chief of Naval Operations, February 13, 1919, 
NARG 8o, File 100-17. 
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Pratt accepted Yarnell’s estimate of the Far Eastern situation, 
rejecting the belief that the quarrels in the Pacific had been 
settled.?? In a memorandum of May 1, 1923, Pratt, like Gardi- 
ner, asserted that the United States could not remain aloof in 
international affairs but should become the balance of power 
for peace in the world.'® Both of these naval planners be- 
lieved that the Japanese were the most probable future enemy 
of the United States and that the next war would take place 
in the western Pacific Ocean. In order for America to engage 
successfully in such a war, they advocated the creation of a 
navy ‘“‘second-to-none.” 

The General Board of the Navy and the Joint Board of 
the Army and Navy, the two most important official boards 
of the United States armed forces, concurred with Yarnell and 
Pratt in defining an energetic role for the nation in interna- 
tional matters and in describing a western Pacific conflict 
with the Japanese as the most probable theater of future war. 
On October 10, 1919, the General Board stated that America’s 
need for foreign markets and naval bases necessitated an active 
foreign policy and a navy strong enough to control the sea 
lanes of the world. In other reports, the Board explained that 
a strong navy was required because Woodrow Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points of 1918 had enlarged the world duties of the 
nation." 

The Board issued a more detailed analysis of the nation’s 
foreign policies on September 12, 1921, in preparation for the 
Washington Conference. The report described the inter- 


"William Pratt, “Some Considerations Affecting Naval Parity,” United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings, XLVIII (November 1922), 1845-1862, and 
Pratt, “Naval Policy and Its Relation to World Politics, ibid, XLIV (July 1923), 
1073-1084. 

* Pratt, “America’s Relation to the World Situation,” mimeographed paper, 
May 1, 1923, General Board Records, File 438. 

“General Board to Secretary of Navy, October 10, 1919, General Board 
Records, File 420-2, Serial 928; General Board to Secretary of Navy, September 
12, 1921, in a portfolio of studies for the Washington Conference, ‘Policy and 
Discussion,” General Board Records, File 438-1, Serial 1088; General Board to 
Secretary of Navy, September 24, 1920, General Board Records, File 420-2, 
Serial 1012. 
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national political aims of the United States as avoiding en- 
tangling alliances, upholding the Open Door and the Monroe 
Doctrine, and excluding Asiatic immigration. America, con- 
tended the report, desired to maintain its independence; to 
support the acceptance of international law, the freedom of 
the seas, and popular government for all nations; to defend its 
territorial obligations with such countries as Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and Panama; and to preserve the nation’s 
rights abroad. In international economic matters, said the 
Board, the country’s policy was to protect its high standard of 
living; to encourage essential industries at home and abroad; 
to prevent unfair competition in newly developing areas of 
the world; to aid American interests in commercial rivalries; 
and to enhance the country’s means of commercial communi- 
cations such as the merchant marine, cable lines, and radio." 

As a consequence of these foreign policy assumptions, the 
General Board and the Joint Board named Japan as the most 
probable enemy and the western Pacific Ocean as the most 
probable theater in the event of a future war. They retained 
this evaluation of the situation throughout the 1920s, the Nine 
Power and the Four Power Treaties notwithstanding. Approx- 
imately one month after the signing of the Washington Con- 
ference Treaties, on March 29, 1922, a General Board report 
concluded that the United States had not forsaken its interests 
in the Far East. The recent treaties, said the report, could at 
best be accepted as an experiment testing the good faith of the 
Japanese.’® The war plans of the Joint Board which were 
issued on July 7, 1923, and on August 15, 1924, proceeded from 
the premise that a future war would require offensive opera- 
tions by the United States against Japan in the western Pacific. 
The war would not be fought in Alaska, Panama, or the con- 
tinental United States but in the area west of 140° west longi- 

*® General Board to Secretary of Navy, September 21, 1921, in a portfolio of 
studies for the Washington Conference, “Policy and Discussion,” General 


Board Records, File 438-1, Serial 1088. 
* General Board to Secretary of Navy, March 22, 1922, NARG 8o, File 203-2. 
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tude and east of 100° east longitude; that is, between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Chinese coastline. While other pos- 
sible war situations were not overlooked by the Joint Board, 
a possible war with Japan was given first priority in American 
war plans and preparations. A weapon's usefulness would cor- 
relate with its ability to fulfill these predictions." 

Since the employment of a particular weapon had a direct 
relationship with the war plans and the foreign policy assump- 
tions of a country, Brigadier General William Mitchell's air 
power campaign involved matters which were much more 
complex than the simple question of ‘Can the airplane sink 
a battleship’? Mitchell's campaign for air power actually cen- 
tered about fundamental foreign policy assumptions. For 
nearly a decade, from 1919 to 1928, he sought to promote the 
air weapon by espousing foreign policy views which opposed 
those of the General Board and the Joint Board. He rejected 
the expansionist world balance of power ideas of the navy men 
and sought to promote a program of continental defense under 
the protection of aviation.'® 

Unlike the advocates of sea power, Mitchell contended that 
the United States was internally self-sufficient in time of war 
or peace.!® In a memorandum of January 9, 1920, he explained 
to the Director of the Air Service: 


™ Joint Board to Chief of Naval Operations, July 7, 1923, NARG 80, File S 
and A 176-6:3; Joint Board to Secretaries of War and Navy, August 15, 1924, 
NARG 8o, File S and C 178-6:3. For a full discussion of the official view toward 
Japan, Gerald Wheeler, Japan's Influence on American Naval Policies, 1922-1931 
(Unpublished doctoral thesis, Berkeley: University of California, 1954), 1-3 and 

im. 

* A word of caution is necessary regarding the analysis of General Mitchell's 
writings. Since Mitchell's books and articles were primarily for publicity and 
not scholarly purposes, consistency and careful reasoning are not characteristic 
of his writing. Since, also, Mitchell often wrote about aviation’s future as well 
as the present without precisely delineating the two, conflicting statements can 
be found in his compositions. The material presented in this paper assumes that 
a systematic analysis of Mitchell’s ideas must include a combination of his 
theories, his practical suggestions for an air defense, and his definition of the 
primary tools of the air force. 

* Mitchell testimony, September 29, 1925, in House of Representatives, 
Aircraft. Hearings before the President's Aircraft Board, printed by House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 68th Cong., 2nd sess., 
502. (Hereafter cited as Hearings: Aircraft). Mitchell, “Colonel Mitchell Ex- 
plains His Plan,” Liberty, Il (November 21, 1925), 11. 
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The United States is the only great power that would be 
self-sufficient in the event of war, in so far as men and mate- 
rial are concerned. No matter if hostile navies held either 
the Pacific or Atlantic Oceans, or both, if the United States 
had an adequate military establishment which could be 
mobilized and concentrated within a month from the declar- 
ation of war, no base could be seized and held by these 
hostile fleets from which an offensive movement would be 
made into the interior of the country. If, however, these 
hostile countries held the seas, and even if they did not, but 
gained predominance in the air, they could reach our vital 
centers with little trouble, and cause inestimable damage, 
which not only might result in greatly crippling our power 
of defense but might turn the whole scale of the war.?° 


Asa corollary of his insistence on the existence of American 
self-sufficiency, Mitchell reasoned that, unlike Japan and Great 
Britain, the United States did not depend upon foreign com- 
merce for its economic welfare and, therefore, did not require 
large naval forces. In his book, Winged Defense, which was 
published in 1925, Mitchell claimed that 


America could entirely dispense with her sea-going trade if 
she had to, and continue to exist and defend herself. Where, 
therefore, a nation might have to expend a tremendous 
amount of effort and treasure on the maintenance of its sea- 
borne trade at a great distance from home, it would be 
better for one not so dependent on sea-borne trade to put 
its national defense money and effort into active offensive 
equipment designed directly to defeat the enemy instead of 
dissipating its power in an indecisive theater.?! 


Moreover, Mitchell opposed the Navy's interpretation of 
America’s position relative to the rest of the world. He denied 
Gardiner’s concept that the United States was the world’s bal- 
ance of power and Yarnell’s idea that it was imperative for the 
nation to be concerned with American interests in the Pacific 


® Mitchell to Director of Air Service, January 9, 1920, William Mitchell 
Collection, Library of Congress. 
™ Mitchell, Winged Defense (New York, 1925), 100-101. 
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and Far East. He sought to restore the nineteenth-century pic- 
ture of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans as two large water bar- 
riers which separated the United States from Europe and Asia 
and furnished America with a propitious defensive position.”* 

Mitchell admitted that America’s geographic location 
made an air offense difficult because ‘the effect which air 
power can have on an adversary diminishes as the distance to 
the point of attack increases.” But, he said, the United States 
did not need to wage an offensive war. Americans preferred 
a defensive war and an adequate air force would permit the 
nation to maintain a posture of self-defense against other 
nations: 


No armed forces of any European or Asiatic nation can come 
against the United States except through the air or over the 
water. An efficient air force would be able to protect the 
country from invasion and would insure its independence 
but would not be able to subject a hostile country to in- 
vasion or to defeat it without leaving the country itself. 


From these assumptions about America’s defensive situa- 
tion, Mitchell's war plans forecast an initial battle for control 
of the air which would be followed by an air attack against 
the probable enemy which Mitchell, in agreement with the 
Joint Board of the Army and Navy, postulated as Japan.** As 
conceived by Mitchell, the war would begin with a Japanese 
attack on the west coast of North America. This effort would 
be forestalled only by an American air defense system. Once 
American pursuit planes had subdued the Japanese air arm 
and had achieved the dominance of the air in North America 
and the Pacific Ocean, the United States air force would begin 

* [bid., 10-12. Another indication of Mitchell's tendency toward isolation- 
ism was his opposition to the League of Nations and the World Court. 
[Mitchell to father-in-law, Sidney Miller, April 15, 1926, Mitchell Papers.] 

* Tbid., 11-12, 126. 

“ Mitchell testimony, November 10, 1924, Hearings before a special Naval 
Board, “The Effect of the Development of Aviation upon the Development of 


the Navy,” NARG 80, File S and C 111-11, pp. 1333, 1948. (Hereafter cited as 
Special Naval Board Hearings.) 
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an offense against Japan via Alaska and the Aleutian and 
Kurile Islands. Quickly and effectively, the air arm would 
compel Tokyo to surrender. Neither extensive supply lines 
nor naval bases scattered throughout the Pacific were required 
in Mitchell's scheme. From air stations in continental North 
America an adequately organized air force could protect the 
nation during the initial assault and vanquish the foe after 
air control had been achieved.”® 

Mitchell’s plans did not call for a large armed force capable 
of immediately engaging the enemy in the distant reaches of 
the Pacific but for a continental air defense system which 
would shelter America’s “vital centers” in North America. 
In two books, Winged Defense and Our Air Force which had 
been published in 1921, Mitchell contended that the nation 
had primarily to defend its heartland, the area of population 
strength and industrial power contained within the geographic 
triangle formed by lines connecting Chicago; Bangor, Maine; 
and the Chesapeake Bay. On the west coast Los Angeles and 
San Francisco would be subject to immediate attack. The de- 
struction of these areas in an air raid, said Mitchell, would 
leave the nation powerless.”® 

In order to provide adequate protection, he argued for an 
air defense system based upon the “strategic principle of con- 
centrating units so that they could be brought up where 
needed.”’27 Mitchell’s air system deployed the greatest portion 

* Mitchell, Winged Defense, 12-13, 30-31, 101-102, 131; Mitchell testimony, 
September 29, 1925, Hearings: Aircraft, 501-502; Mitchell, “U.S. Helpless in 
the Air,” Detroit Times, April 4, 1926, part V, 1-3; Mitchell, “America’s Peril 
from the Air and the Remedy,” Detroit Times, April 11, 1926, part V, 1, 5. In 
Our Air Force, published in 1921, Mitchell's expectations about the nature of 
a future war differed from the above analysis in one respect. He believed that 
the invader would use aircraft carriers to cross the ocean and that the United 
States should have carriers to combat them. [Mitchell, Our Air Force, (New 
York, 1921), 168-179.] By 1925, however, Mitchell was vehement in his oppo- 
sition to the usefulness of carriers, either for the United States or for an enemy. 
[Mitchell, Winged Defense, 101-102.] 

* Mitchell, Our Air Force, 28-31; Mitchell to Mason M. Patrick, May 10, 
1928, Mitchell Papers; Mitchell, “U.S. Helpless in the Air,” Detroit Times, April 
4, 1926, part V, 1-3; Mitchell, Winged Defense, 30-31, 182-183. 


* Mitchell to Executive Officer, March 12, 1920, and Mitchell memorandum, 
March 19, 1920, Mitchell Papers. 
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of the air force in the coastal defense of continental America. 
Six hundred planes would be stationed on the Atlantic coast, 
six hundred on the Pacific coast, and twelve hundred planes 
would be located in the central portion of the country. In the 
event of war, the coastal planes would counteract the initial 
shock of the invasion; those in the interior would fly to the 
point of attack and gain the control of the air by bringing 
overwhelming air power against the invader.** Since Mitchell 
considered the pursuit airplanes as the most vital tool of the 
air force, two-thirds of these airplanes would be pursuit type, 
and the remaining one-third would be bomber type planes.”® 

In addition to this basic defensive air arm, Mitchell’s pro- 
gram requested local defense units to assist in warding off the 
initial attack. Important municipal areas such as New York 
would have local aviation units of 100 planes each. Panama 
would require 100 planes; Hawaii, 400 (including 100 for 
Oahu); and Alaska would receive 300 planes. Significantly, 
Mitchell did not desire to place a special force in the Philip- 
pine Islands because he believed that this territory “could not 
be defended in the case of war.” *° 

Mitchell's efforts to have his foreign policy and air weapon 
theories adopted by the Army and the Navy were unsuccessful 
during the 1920’s. The dramatic sinking of the battleship 
Ostfriesland on July 21, 1921, by Army Air Service bombing 
planes did not convince Army and Navy leaders that aviation 
would be equally effective in a western Pacific war.** His pro- 
motion of transcontinental airways, air races, and aerial map- 


* Mitchell to President of Board convened on June 8, 1919, August 13, 1919; 
Mitchell to Colonel Westover, March 12, 19, 1920, Mitchell Papers; Mitchell, 
Our Air Force, 35-38; Mitchell, Winged Defense, 179, 218; Mitchell, “Colonel 
Mitchell Explains His Plan,” Liberty, Il (November 21, 1925), 8. 

* Mitchell, Our Air Force, 46-54; Mitchell, “Has the Airplane Made the 
Battleship Obsolete?” World’s Work, XLI (April 1921), 550; Mitchell, Winged 
Defense, 164, 182-184. 

® Mitchell memorandum to Patrick, May 10, 1923, Mitchell Papers; 
Mitchell, Winged Defense, 218-229. 

"Isaac Don Levine, Mitchell, Pioneer of Air Power (New York, 1949), 
224-259; Joint Army and Navy Board, Report of the July, 1921 Bombing Experi- 
ments (Washington, 1921). 
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making and forest patrol services assisted commercial aviation 
more than the military potential of aircraft.*? Finally, his prov- 
ocation of Army and Navy officials by publicly denouncing 
their failure to accept his air power ideas as “almost treason- 
able” gained no immediate advantages for the air force in the 
nation’s war plans.** At a court martial in 1925, Mitchell was 
convicted of insubordination, and subsequently he resigned 
from the service.** The President’s Aircraft Board which was 
established to investigate the validity of Mitchell’s charges 
reported to President Calvin Coolidge that it agreed with the 
defense plans and policies of the Joint Board of the Army and 
Navy.* The isolationist-inspired defense theories of Mitchell 
had been rebuked. 

Between the time of his court martial in 1925 and 1933, 
Mitchell gradually redirected his ideas on foreign policy to 
acknowledge the Joint Board’s contention that the nation’s 
interests in the Far East made the western Pacific Ocean the 
most probable arena for a future war. Perhaps unwittingly, 
William Mitchell was gradually allowing some of the Navy's 


foreign policy viewpoints to seep into his thoughts. For ex- 
ample, he began to doubt the idea that America was a self- 
sufficient country. In 1930, he perceived that America might 
require foreign trade and an extension of its territorial pos- 
sessions. He discussed United States foreign policy in terms 
reminiscent of Alfred Mahan and the imperialists of 1898: 


In the United States heretofore the foreign market has not 
been so important to us as it is now, because we had a lot of 


* Mitchell, Our Air Force, 12-29; Levine, Mitchell, 191-194. 

® New York Times, September 13, 1925. Partly as a result of Mitchell’s 1925 
air campaign, Congress passed five year aircraft construction programs for the 
Army and the Navy, the Air Commerce Act of 1926, and air mail bills in 1925 
and 1926 which, in effect, provided subsidies for commercial airlines. [U-S. 
Statutes at Large, XLIV, part II, 764-768, 780-790, 568-576, 692-693 and XLIII, 
part I, 805,-806.] 

* “Colonel Mitchell’s Guilt,” Literary Digest, LXX XVIII (January 2, 1926), 
5-7. For the unofficial record of the court martial proceedings, New York Times, 
October 28 through December 18, 1925. 

*® Senate, Report of the President’s Aircraft Board, Senate Document 18, 
6oth Cong., 1st sess., 10-13. 
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territory to develop, but now the land has been pretty well 
taken up and exploited from the Atlantic to the Pacific. If 
present conditions continue, it will certainly lead to serious 
political disturbances and consequent war in Europe and 
with us we will probably take Mexico or part of it, from 
which to draw new wealth.% 


Without admitting it, Mitchell began to apply other sea 
power principles to his aviation theories. He pointed out that 
the United States could use the islands in the Pacific Ocean for 
air bases.27 He reasoned that the air weapon could protect 
American money and investments throughout the world, even 
though he did not specify how this could be done.** Finally, 
he stressed that the nation’s foreign policy was becoming more 
aggressive. In an article written for Liberty magazine, shortly 
after the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, he noted 
the growing rivalry between Japan and the United States. 
America, he wrote, was becoming a great Pacific power and 
aspired to obtain the controlling interest in Asiatic commerce. 
Tokyo had similar objectives but with a large air force the 
United States would easily defeat the Japanese. ‘““We are ac- 
customed to think of ourselves as a peaceful people,” Mitchell 
exclaimed, ‘“‘but on the contrary, America is one of the most 
warlike great nations on earth, and at the same time the least 
prepared.”” War was coming in the Far East, he concluded, and 
“this [was] not the time for pacifists and scraps of paper.” *® 

By accepting some of the seapower views about foreign pol- 

* Mitchell to Arthur Brisbane, May 5, 1930, Mitchell Papers. Apparently 
Mitchell's conviction about this matter came slowly. As late as 1932, some of his 
writings return to the earlier theme that American was self-sufficient. [Mitchell, 


The American Center of Power, unpublished typescript, September 1932, 
Mitchell Papers.] 

* Mitchell, America’s Action in Case of War with Japan, unpublished type- 
script, circa. 1932, Mitchell Papers. 

* Mitchell, “Are We Ready for War with Japan?” Liberty, IX (January go, 
1932), 8; and “Will Japan Try to Conquer the United States?” Liberty, IX 
(June 25, 1932), 8. 

* Mitchell, “Are We Ready for War with Japan?” Liberty, IX (January 
30, 1932), 12. 
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icy and expanding his defense plans to include the use of 
American possessions in the Pacific Ocean, Mitchell indicated 
that he was relinquishing the isolationist tendency of his 
earlier air power doctrine. His identification of Japan as the 
most probable enemy had been made as early as 1924, when he 
believed that a continental defense system was sufficient pro- 
tection for the nation.*® By 1933, however, his plans for war- 
fare against Japan changed in accordance with his foreign 
policy beliefs. He scrapped his air defense schemes of 1921 
and 1925 and prepared plans for the type of air force which 
would protect America by action in the western Pacific Ocean. 
Since his new proposals required an air weapon capable of 
distant striking power, he downgraded defensive pursuit 
aviation to a secondary instrument of the air arm and made 
the heavy long-range bomber the capital weapon of air power. 
The bomber could exert aggressive force against the Japanese 
islands, far across the Pacific Ocean.*! 

The type of bombing plane which Mitchell desired had not 
yet been built in 1933. But he knew what he wanted: “I want 
to see two classes of ships developed, one, for high altitude 
bombing, with a cruising ability of at least 5,000 miles and a 
ceiling of 35,000 feet and the other a properly equipped com- 
mercial airplane carrying eight to twelve passengers, with 
cabin parachutes, defrosting outfits for wings and propellers, 
automatic pilot, resonance altimeters, landing stick, etc.”* 
Furthermore, he affirmed that his ideal bomber could be con- 
structed: “We may say that with present practice bombers can 
be built with 5,000 miles cruising ability, which will carry 


“ Mitchell testimony, November 10, 1924, Special Naval Board Hearings, 
1 


re Mitchell, “Will Japan Try to Conquer the United States?” Liberty, IX 
(June 25, 1932), 6-7; The American Center of Power, and The Asiatic Center of 
Power, unpublished typescripts, 1932, Mitchell to Charles B. Oldfield, January 
30, 1933, Mitchell Papers; Mitchell testimony, October 2, 1934, United States 
Federal Aviation Commission, Public Hearings of the Commission (Reporter's 
typescript, 1935. Copy at the Library of Congress), 604. 

“ Mitchell to Alfred Verille, March 14, 1933, Mitchell Papers. 
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8,000 pounds of weapons, including air torpedoes, gliding 
bombs and gas projecting apparatus, and cruise at 200 miles 
per hour, at 35,000 feet.” * 

Mitchell also outlined tactical methods for employing the 
bomber in the event of war with Japan. Heavy bombers would 
be flown from land bases in Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, Mid- 
way, Guam, or China to strike directly at the Japanese home- 
land. The bombing attacks would end the war quickly and 
decisively, and the American people would not need to suffer 
through the traditionally slow and laborious process of attack- 
ing and occupying the enemy territory. Instead, “aircraft with 
their terrific weapons can go direct” to the vital centers of the 
enemy, where their bombing attacks would cause the enemy to 
surrender.** 

Such an air offensive, Mitchell argued, would be particu- 
larly devastating against Japan because the United States 
would hold every advantage. For one thing, Japan’s highly con- 
centrated centers of population would be most vulnerable to 
air attacks while America’s widely scattered cities would be less 


liable to such destruction. Japan, moreover, had no bases near 
North America while the United States did control several 
islands within air distance of Japan. Because of America’s 
strategic superiority in these respects, Mitchell surmised that 


“ Mitchell to Oldfield, January 1, 1933, Mitchell Papers. Compare these 
desires with the successful functioning of the XB-17 in 1935: 


Cruising Speed ...-228 miles per hour 

30,660 ft. for service 
ME CACESChAG Hs WONSNS URKbedeedaetedtennats 1,440 ft. operational 
SED CUD 6 ies oWesaiciewdctuvessdacneaneaen cena 2,260 miles 
Radius of Action 700 miles 
ee agp g EEE COPEL CTO CE eee 4,000 lbs. maximum 
ee BO DNS GIN. is 6. oisinka Sewsicadcccsseacncdcacuass 2,500 lbs. 


[Jean Dubuque, The Development of the Heavy Bomber, 1918-1944 (United 
States Air Force Historical Study No. 6. Revised edition by Robert F. Flexner, 
unpublished study prepared by the Historical Division, Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama, 1951), 74-75-] 

“ Mitchell, America’s Action in Case of War with Japan, and The American 
Center of Power, unpublished typescripts, 1932, Mitchell Papers. 
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“proportionately we are a greater Pacific power than we are 
an Atlantic power.’’*® 

By 1933, therefore, one principal source of friction between 
Mitchell and the Army and Navy officials had been eliminated. 
While they continued to argue about the possibility of the air- 
plane fulfilling the war plans envisioned for the western Pacific 
Ocean, they no longer had conflicting outlooks about the for- 
eign policies which these plans would fulfill. During a decade 
in which America’s foreign policy was frequently character- 
ized as “‘isolationistic,” Mitchell tried vainly to gain recogni- 
tion for a weapon which, he claimed, invalidated Mahan’s con- 
ception of America’s need for sea power imperialism. His 
efforts to convince Army and Navy officers that his ideas were 
correct failed, and when he attempted to circumvent the re- 
straints of his superior officers and appealed to the public for 
support, he was court-martialed by the Army. Following his 
trial in 1925, Mitchell altered his tactical proposals for aviation 
and forwarded more aggressive means for the use of the air 
weapon. Adopting the imperialistic rationale of the sea power 
advocates as a foreign policy, he drew up a proposal for an 
armada of heavy bombers which could fly across the Pacific 
Ocean and fulfill the basic war plans of the American Army 
and Navy. While differences about the weapons to be used 
continued to persist between Mitchell and the Navy officials, 
the differences between the foreign policy outlook of sea power 
and air power men had become imperceptible. 


“ Mitchell, “Coordinated Defense Is America’s Need,” Detroit Times, April 
25, 1926, part V, 3-4; “Are We Ready for War with Japan?” Liberty, IX (January 
30, 1932), 7-12; Mitchell to Oldfield, January 23, 30, 1933, America’s Action in 
Case of War with Japan, The Asiatic Center of Power, and The American 
Center of Power, unpublished typescripts, 1932, Mitchell Papers. 
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Graduate Student Essay 


André Amar and His Role in the 


Committee of General Security 


0 1) 


EMMA JEAN WALKER* 


HE first published accounts of the French Revolution 

were written by men who had actively participated in 

the struggle. Extremely partisan and heated in tone, 
they were aimed more at condemnation or justification of a 
certain point of view than at recording an objective descrip- 
tion of what had happened. As a result the characters of even 
the most well-known leaders of the Revolution have been 
grossly distorted or defamed as they have been passed down 
from generation to generation. Since historians have had little 
time to devote to detailed research into the lives of each of the 
innumerable minor figures who crossed the stage of the French 
Revolution, they have relied almost solely upon the testimony 
of highly opinionated and historicaily inaccurate sources to 
give them some insight into the lives of the lesser known per- 
sonalities and have in some cases neglected to test the validity 
of the descriptions portrayed in their own studies. 

André Amar, deputy to the National Convention from the 
Department of the Isére, offers a typical example of such a 
personality. As a member of the Committee of General Secu- 
rity during the Reign of Terror (March 1793-August 1794), 


* The author, a member of the Gamma Eta chapter, is currently a member 
of the Department of Student Personnel at the University of Florida. Her essay, 
which was awarded the George P. Hammond prize for the best graduate student 
paper submitted in 1960-1961, represents the central part of her master’s thesis. 
It was written under the direction of Dr. David L. Dowd, Professor of History 
at the University of Florida. Miss Walker has accepted a position as Instructor 
in the Social Sciences at Brevard Junior College for the academic year 1961-1962. 
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Amar inevitably attracted the attention of his contemporaries 
and, in spite of his apparent devotion to the ideals of the Revo- 
lution, found himself the object of suspicion and criticism. 
The accusations against Amar ranged from charges of ferocity 
and excessive zeal in carrying out his responsibilities to neglect 
of duty and attempts to shield from punishment many of the 
deputies who had been placed under arrest. 

Several of his critics cited Amar’s aristocratic background 
as the source of his lack of revolutionary ardor.’ One of the 
first persons to speak of Amar’s fortune and to associate his 
name with the aristocracy was Hébert,? whose denunciation 
took place in March 1794 at a meeting of the “Society of 
Friends of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen,” better known as the Cordelier Club. Hébert, the fiery 
editor of the Pére Duchesne, had become impatient with 
Amar’s delay in prosecuting the deputies implicated in the 
Indies Company scandal* and accused him of deliberately try- 
ing to protect the deputies under suspicion. He reminded his 
audience that Amar was a nobleman, treasurer of the king of 
France and, for that matter, that he was a wealthy nobleman 


who had purchased his nobility for two hundred thousand 
livres in cash.* 


1For valuable information concerning Amar’s background see Francois 
Vermale, “La fortune de conventionnel Amar avant 1793, d’aprés des documents 
inédits,” Annales Historiques de la Révolution Francaise, XVI (1939), 416-425; 
and Vermale, “André Amar Franc-Macon,” Annales Historiques de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise, XXI (1949), 241-247. 

* Gazette Nationale, ou Le Moniteur Universal, hereafter cited as Moniteur, 
No. 167 (March 7, 1794), 673, contains an account of Hébert’s accusation. 

* See below for further reference to the Indies Company scandal. 

“ Hébert’s affirmation, proclaiming the price of the acquisition of nobility, 
and his charge against Amar were not seriously questioned until 1939 when 
Francois Vermale published his conclusions regarding Amar’s true financial 
status prior to 1793. Vermale found that in 1750 the Amar family suffered 
severe financial reverses from which it had not recovered at the time of the 
Revolution. Amar, in effect, inherited a fairly prominent social position, but he 
did not inherit the funds necessary to uphold such a position. In 1784 he pur- 
chased the office of Treasurer of France, but even this was on credit. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1789, Amar made a public statement concerning his financial status in 
which he declared that he had less than four hundred livres in cash money, 
that he was still in debt for the office he had purchased, and that he owed 
many other debts. See Vermale, “La fortune de conventionnel Amar .. .,.” 
416-425. 
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André Amar 


Later, Merlin de Thionville, in his denunciation of Amar 
after Thermidor, referred to the ex-member of the Committee 
of General Security as the “tiger of the Committee.”* Soon 
afterward this title was picked up by others. Lendtre, the pro- 
royalist writer of some note, distinguished him as the farouche 
Amar, the most ferocious of the wild beasts,® and it is with this 
characteristic that his name has been associated in history. 
Other writers, depending largely on the opinions offered by 
such men as Hébert, Merlin de Thionville, and Lendtre, have 
perpetuated the picture of Amar the capitalist, the wealthy 
aristocrat, and the “tiger of the Committee of General Secu- 
rity.” In this paper, which will be limited largely to an analysis 
of Amar’s work as a member of the political police committee, 
an attempt will be made to re-examine the picture which his- 
tory has painted. 

André Amar first entered the Committee of General Secu- 
rity on June 16, 1793, at a time when the leaders of the newly 
organized National Convention were faced with a situation 
which threatened to nullify their attempts to establish a repub- 
lican form of government in France. While waging war against 
much of Europe, they were also forced to deal with counter- 
revolutionary elements within the country, with political 
intrigues, and with a severe economic crisis which placed the 
young Republic on a precarious foundation. Finding itself 
incapable of coping with this complex crisis, the Convention 
began to delegate more and more of its authority to various 
committees chosen from among its own members. The Com- 
mittee of General Security was given the task of rescuing the 
Republic from its internal enemies. In its headquarters in 
the Hétel de Brionne the members of the Committee met regu- 
larly to decide on policies and to deal with all matters concern- 
ing the security of the country. It supervised, first through 
Revolutionary Committees and later through National Agents, 

® Moniteur, No. 196 (April 5, 1795), 798- 


*G. Lendtre (pseud. of Louis Léon Théodore Gosselin), Vieilles Maisons, 
Vieux Papiers, sixi¢me série (Paris, 1930), 31. 
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the execution of the revolutionary laws and decrees, directed 
counter-espionage activities, and searched for foreign agents. 

In a real sense the Committee of General Security held the 
life and liberty of all the citizens of France in its hands. 
Through the rigid enforcement of the passport system and the 
famous “certificates of civism” these few men were able to 
determine the location of practically everyone who entered 
France and to restrict movement from region to region within 
its borders. It could issue arrest warrants at will, unhampered 
by habeas corpus or other limitations; it had charge of prisons 
and supervised the local Committees of Surveillance in the 
provinces. During the Reign of Terror, the Committee was 
ordinarily the authority which decided who was to be arrested, 
imprisoned, or released and who was to be sent to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal for judgment and possible execution.’ 

It is interesting to speculate about the reason for André 
Amar’s appointment to the Committee of General Security. 
Most probably, this ex-lawyer from Grenoble was selected 
because of the forceful stand he had taken during the early 
months of the National Convention, both in the trial of 
Louis XVI® and in his work as a Representative on Mission to 
the departments of Ain and Isére.® He served through the 
Reign of Terror and was among the deputies of the National 


* Several works are available concerning the organization, composition, and 
functions of the Committee of General Security: George Belloni, Le Comité de 
Stireté Générale de la Convention Nationale (Paris, 1924); David L. Dowd, 
“‘Jacques-Louis David, Artist Member of the Committee of General Security,” 
American Historical Review, LVII (July 1952), 871-892; Dowd, “Security and 
the Secret Police during the Reign of Terror,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LIV 
(July 1955), 328-339; James Guillaume, “Le personnel du Comité de Sdreté 
Générale,” Etudes Révolutionnaires, 2nd series (Paris, 1909), 253-347- 

® Amar’s role in the trial of Louis XVI is recorded in Moniteur, No. 363 
(December 28, 1792), 1543; No. 18 (January 18, 1793), 81; No. 20 (January 20, 
1793), 94; and No. 24 (January 24, 1793), 117-118. 

* Archives Nationales de France. Conseil executif provisoire et convention, 
comité de salut public, 1792-an IV. AF II, 831, carton 111, contains a list of 
suspects drawn up by Amar and Merlino and other valuable material relative 
to their mission. (Hereafter references to Archives Nationales will be cited by 
series and number only. Series F’, AF II*, and Dxtim contain records of the 
Committee of General Security. 
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Convention who joined forces to bring about the fall of Robes- 
pierre. During the reaction which followed Thermidor—when 
the membership of the Committee was renewed by replacing 
one-fourth of its members each month—Amar, along with Du 
Barran and Louis (du Bas-Rhin), was the last person to be 
dropped.?° 

When Amar and his colleagues met on September 17, 1793, 
one of their first objectives was to reorganize completely the 
structure of the Committee along more rational and efficient 
lines. On that day it was decided that the Committee of Gen- 
eral Security would be divided into three sections—examina- 
tions, correspondence, and reports.!! The members were each 
assigned to one of these sections and made responsible for its 
successful functioning. Soon after, in October 1793, this struc- 
ture was replaced by a new one in which the Republic was 
divided into four geographical units and certain members 
were placed in charge of the surveillance of each of them. 
Amar worked in the second section, which included the de- 
partments in the southern part of France, sharing responsi- 
bility for interrogations, reports, arrests, releases, and other 
police matters for all of this region.!? 

As directors of the police activity for all of France the 
twelve members of the Committee of General Security faced 
an al] but impossible task. To fulfill their responsibilities they 
maintained a large corps of police officers of whom Héron, 
Sénar, Dossonville, and Vilate were best known and most 
feared. Often these officers gained a degree of power far above 
that which their rank indicated. For example, Dossonville had 
a special office in the locale of the Committee of General Secu- 
rity, and from this vantage point was able to keep well- 
informed of the Committee’s decisions and, at the same time, 

” Guillaume, “Le Personnel du Comité de Sireté Générale,” 322. 

4 Journal de débats et des décrets, XXI ( September 17, 1793), 233-234. 

Archives Nationales, AF I1*, 286. See also Guillaume, “Le Personnel du 


Comité de Sireté Générale,” 302-307; Belloni, Le Comité de Stireté Générale de 
la Convention Nationale, 75-78. 
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to help influence these decisions.’* Lenétre wrote in detail of 
the activities of the “blood-thirsty”” men hired as agents of the 
Committee of General Security—especially Héron, whom he 
denounced for his treachery and sadism.'* In his description 
Lendétre pointed to the fact that in many instances these agents 
were armed with orders authorizing them to take whatever 
action they felt necessary as a “measure of general security and 
for the conservation of the public interest.”” He felt that while 
such an order appeared to be designed for the public good, this 
was true only to the extent that the man designated to enforce 
the order was an honest and conscientious patriot. It was, on 
the contrary, a provocation to brigandage when placed in the 
hands of men like Héron. Lenétre maintained that the mem- 
bers of the Committee of General Security were just as respon- 
sible as the “hired cutthroats” who did the work.’® 

Most of the criticism later leveled against Amar was 
directed toward his activities as a member of the Committee 
of General Security. While I have found no evidence to indi- 
cate that Amar was responsible directly for the activities of 
any particular police agents, Ernest D’Hauterive reported that 
Dossonville worked very closely with Amar and Jagot.'® It 
must be admitted that Amar’s presence on the Committee 
automatically gave him a share of the responsibility for its 
actions, a responsibility which he fully accepted. But is there 
proof to justify singling him out for special denunciation, for 
labeling him the “grand inquisitor of the Revolution”? 

Unfortunately, the issue of Amar’s responsibility for the 
work done by the Committee of General Security has been 
obscured by conflicting partisan views, especially by those of 
his contemporaries. Sénar, at one time a principal agent as well 
as a clerk of the Committee, has referred in his memoirs to 


Ernest D'Hauterive, Figaro-Policier: Un Agent Secrét sous la Terreur 
(Paris, 1928), 67-68. 

“ Lendtre, Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers, 54-58. 

8 JLid., 58. 

* D’Hauterive, Figaro-Policier, 68. 

* Lendtre, Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers, 36. 
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Amar’s actions on the police Committee. In his position Sénar 
was able to see the members of the Committee of General Secu- 
rity at work, to hold in his hands the original papers used as 
evidence, and to sit in on their deliberations. After Thermidor 
—whether he was really filled with disgust and remorse or 
whether he was interested solely in trying to escape the reac- 
tion—Sénar revealed the horrors which he had witnessed while 
working for the Committee. A brief glance at the source of this 
testimony should suggest some doubts concerning its literal 
truth.1® To further complicate matters, Lenétre stated that 
Amar, like Vadier, carefully kept his own hands clean in order 
to appear innocent of all crime or wrong-doing.’® Sénar, on the 
other hand, stated positively that two-thirds of the tyrannical 
decrees of the Committee were presented by Louis du Bas- 
Rhin, Amar, and Jagot.” 

Although this type of criticism is to be anticipated from 
such writers as the ultra-royalist Lenétre—who could hardly 
be expected to have a good word for any of the leaders of the 
Revolutionary government—no less an historian than the 
highly regarded James Matthew Thompson recorded in his 
account of the French Revolution that “none of the members 
of the Committee of General Security was so feared as Jean- 
Baptiste-André Amar, a courtly, insinuating, and almost effem- 
inate terrorist, who directed Maillard, Héron, and the other 
spies and bravoes in the pay of the Committee.”’** 

Wilfred B. Kerr, Canadian historian and disciple of 
Mathiez, was very explicit in placing the mantle of guilt for 


8 Sénar had been one of the principal agents of the Committee of General 
Security. When he died in 1796 the Révélations were taken by Dossonville, an 
old colleague of Sénar, to Dumesnil, who published them in 1824. Their authen- 
ticity is somewhat doubtful, and they should, in any case, be used with caution. 
[Arne Ording, La Bureau de Police du Comité de Salut Public: Etude sur la 
Terreur (Oslo, 1930), $3-] 

* Lenétre, Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers, 54. 

” Gabriel Jérome Sénar, Révélations puisées dans les cartons des Comité de 
Salut Public et de Sttreté Générale; ou Mémoires (inédits) de Sénart [sic], agent 
du gouvernement révolutionnaire, end ed. (Paris, 1824), 145. 

"James Matthew Thompson, French Revolution, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1947), 
391. 
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the excessive measures taken during the Reign of Terror ona 
few members of the Committee of General Security: 


Amar, Vadier, Voulland and Bayle were terrorists of the 
worst type, men whose fanaticism led them to have no re- 
spect for the sacredness of human life, and who were perhaps 
chiefly responsible for the hecatombs at Paris in the last 
months of the Terror. In their position as supervisors of 
police they made arrests and sent prisoners to the Tribunal: 
in the later period they became the main source of supply of 
accusations for that institution which was a docile instru- 
ment that sent to death whomever the powerful members of 
the minor committee would.?? 


An examination of the unpublished registers of the acts of 
the Committe of General Security and the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Convention during this period should 
help to determine the validity of these accusations against 
Amar. The rules of organization indicate that a plenary session 
of the Committee was held each day from eight to eleven in 
the evening, unless circumstances made it necessary to meet 
more often.** According to the same rules of organization, two 
members were to be on duty at the Hotel de Brionne from 
noon to four in the afternoon, and someone was supposedly on 
hand twenty-four hours a day to take care of any emergencies 
which might arise. In these instances it was almost essential 
that one or two members should be able to speak with the 
authority of the entire Committee. Often little or no record 
was kept of the business which transpired so that an analysis of 
the decrees signed by Amar would give only a partial picture 
of his actual role as a member of the Committee of General 
Security. 

Since the Committee did not keep minutes of its meetings, 
opinions and decisions of its various members can be judged 
only from the decrees and correspondence which they drafted 


= Wilfred B. Kerr, Reign of Terror, 1793-4 (Toronto, 1927), 203-204. 
* Archives Nationales, AF II*, 286. 
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and signed.** ‘Through a study of these registers it is possible 
to determine not only the attendance record of Amar and his 
colleagues but also to see at a glance their position on specific 
issues. If one of the members was dissatisfied with a decree 
under consideration, he could signify his dissent by withhold- 
ing his signature from the documents in question. By the same 
token, his signature on a decree meant that he was in agree- 
ment and that he accepted fully the responsibility for its 
results.?® 

In order to present a somewhat more accurate picture of 
Amar’s role as a member of the Committee of General Security 
than that given by Lendtre and Sénar, I have selected three 
ten-day periods during the time that Amar was a member of 
the Committee. I have analyzed a number of decrees which 
were signed during these periods according to type.** The 
record, incomplete though it may be, reveals something of 
Amar’s role in the day-to-day work of the Committee. 

The decrees analyzed in this study reveal that 432 various 
orders were issued by the Committee. This figure does not 


necessarily indicate the number of decrees actually signed, for 
in many cases more than one order was issued in each decree. 
For example, a decree ordering the arrest of a suspect was often 
accompanied by an order to conduct a search and to affix seals 
to the individual’s personal papers and possessions. A com- 
parative analysis of the total number of decrees signed during 


* These records, consisting of not less than 164 folio size registers and 484 
cartons or boxes, are preserved in the French National Archives. Many of my 
conclusions are based largely on a study of some of these records, made available 
on microfilm through the University of Florida Libraries. 

* Dowd, “Security and the Secret Police . . . ,” 335. 

* The figures used in the following pages are based on an analysis of the 
decrees signed by the members of the Committee of General Security during the 
three periods under consideration. Each decree was placed in one of the follow- 
ing categories: arrest warrants, transfer orders, summons to appear, release 
orders, search warrants, and miscellaneous instructions. Records were also com- 
piled concerning the individuals who signed each decree. These charts are 
located in Emma Jean Walker, André Amar and his Role in the Committee of 
General Security (Unpublished Master's thesis, University of Florida, 1959), 
91-94. 
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these three ten-day periods indicates that Amar signed 179 
different orders or forty-one percent of the total.?7 

During the first period, September 15-September 25, 1793, 
the period immediately following Amar’s entry into the Com- 
mittee, the deputy from Isére signed forty-nine orders from a 
total of 131, or thirty-seven percent; while during the second 
period, March 1- March 10, 1794, his name appeared on only 
nineteen of a total of ninety-two orders, slightly over twenty 
percent. His activity increased somewhat during the last ten 
days prior to the fall of Robespierre, when the Committee of 
General Security was working under the Law of 22 Prairial.”8 
During this period, July 17-July 27, 1794, the Committee was 
operating without the services of three of its members—David, 
Jagot, and Le Bas—who had conspicuously absented them- 
selves from the activities leading up to g Thermidor. Of 209 
orders issued by the Committee during these ten days, Amar 
signed 111, or fifty-three percent of the total. 

These figures mean much more when they are examined in 
comparison with the records of the other members of the Com- 


mittee. During these same three ten-day periods several of his 
colleagues consistently signed more decrees than did Amar. 
The most noteworthy was Louis (du Bas-Rhin), who, though 
not even present during the first period, managed to accumu- 
late an astonishing total of 260 decrees to his credit, eighty-one 
more than Amar’s total for all three periods. Voulland was 
also consistently higher, with a total of 231 orders signed; 


* The registers used in this study are Archives Nationales, AF I1*, 286 
(September 15-September 25, 1793); AF II*, 292 (March 1-March 10, 1794); 
and AF II*, 255 (July 17-July 27, 1794). 

* This was the famous decree of June 10, 1794, which was designed to expe- 
dite the procedure of the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris. As a result of this 
accelerated version of Revolutionary justice, the guillotine claimed 1,285, victims 
in June and July 1794; only twenty percent of those brought before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal were acquitted. [For further information on this subject 
see James L. Godfrey, Revolutionary Justice: A Study of the Organization, Per- 
sonnel, and Procedure of the Paris Tribunal, 1793-1795 (Chapel Hill, 1951), 
190 ff.; Donald Greer, Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution: a 
Statistical Interpretation (Cambridge, 1935), 136 ff.] 
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Vadier followed close behind with 202. In no case did Amar 
lead the list, and in no case did he sign the least number. 

This study suggests other significant implications. In per- 
centages Amar seems to have regularly signed more release 
orders than arrest warrants. During the last period analyzed, 
Amar signed forty-eight percent of the arrest warrants and 
seventy percent of those ordering the release of prisoners; these 
percentages represent thirty arrest warrants from a total of 
sixty-three and twenty-three release orders from a total of 
thirty-three. During the first period, he affixed his signature 
to sixteen from a total of forty-two arrest warrants (thirty-eight 
percent) and three of the seven release orders (forty-two per- 
cent). Between March 1 and March 10, 1794, he signed the 
only decree ordering the release of a prisoner and only three 
of the twenty-three arrest decrees issued by the Committee for 
the same period. 


These figures in themselves do not offer conclusive evi- 
dence of Amar’s activity while a member of the Committee of 
General Security; they do indicate that according to these 
records it is difficult to justify statements which brand Amar 


as the most ferocious or the most active executioner of the 
Committee. At least this judgment cannot be inferred from 
the number of decrees which bear his signature. On the other 
hand, Amar’s work on the Committee seems to have compared 
favorably with that of his colleagues. 

While some of Amar’s critics were assailing him with 
charges of ferocity, terrorism, and ruthless zeal in executing 
his duties, others questioned his revolutionary ardor, pointing 
to his aristocratic background as evidence of counter-revolu- 
tionary sentiment. Amar's record as a deputy to the National 
Convention refutes these charges. From the beginning of his 
political career he associated himself with the more radical 
element of the Convention, directing his efforts toward the 
dissolution of the monarchy and the establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government in France. 
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Perhaps the first public appearance of Amar as a member 
of the Convention came on December 22, 1792, three months 
after its first session. It is significant to note that on this occa- 
sion he lashed out at the aristocracy and the clergy—the two 
groups with which his name had been most closely associated 
prior to the Revolution. He urged the Convention to take 
prompt and vigorous action against the aristocrats, priests, and 
nobles who had united to destroy the new-born Republic. 
Largely at his insistence the deputies decided to send three 
commissioners to the Department of the Bas-Rhin, armed with 
power to arrest all civil officials who appeared guilty and to 
deport priests. They were also instructed to arrest and deport, 
if necessary, the nobles who were disturbing the peace of the 
country for, stated Amar, “In the name of God, this is neces- 
sary to rid the Republic of this vermin.” 

In the session of August 8, 1793, upon his return from the 
mission to Grenoble, Amar was elected Secretary of the Assem- 
bly, a position he shared with Fayau and Léonard Boudon,”™ 
and launched once again into his war against all aristocrats and 
suspect people. He denounced Jean-Louis Carra as guilty of 
receiving aristocrats in his home, of having participated in a 
conspiracy against liberty and the Republican government, 
and for having attempted to reinstate royalty in France.*! He 
followed this accusation by proposing the sending of an ex- 
traordinary commission to the Niévre, where signs of counter- 
revolution were evident.** In the session of August 20, 1793, 
after Chabot had made a speech emphasizing the danger of the 
aristocratic plot and calling for the arrest of all those who had 
tried to bring about a counter-revolution, Amar enthusiastic- 
ally seconded the motion, proclaiming that it was time for 
justice to be done with respect to all the aristocrats who for 
such a long time had betrayed France. He ended by demanding 

* Moniteur, No. 358 (December 23, 1792), 1524. 

® [bid., No. 224 (August 12, 1793), 953. 


* Tbid., No. 217 (August 5, 1793), 925. 
* Tbid. 
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that all aristocrats and suspect people be imprisoned until 
after peace had been restored.** 

Amar not only assumed responsibility for his share of the 
routine duties of the Committee of General Security but as 
Reporter of the Committee he was often called upon to pre- 
sent its decisions to the assembled deputies for action. Perhaps 
the most well-known reports were the decree of accusation 
against the Girondin faction and the investigation of the affair 
of the liquidation of the Indies Company. 

For several months prior to the fall of the monarchy the 
Girondins had been locked in a struggle with the more radical 
faction known as the Montagnards. After the trial of Louis 
XVI, relations became more and more strained between the 
two groups. By the middle of the year 1793 some of the Giron- 
dins had become involved in the Federalist revolts which were 
breaking out in several areas of France and which seriously 
threatened the very existence of the Republic. In many cases, 
such as in Lyons, these deputies actually led an organized 
resistance movement designed to destroy the Revolutionary 
government. Finally, on June 2, several of the Girondin dep- 
uties were placed under arrest on the basis of orders issued by 
Amar as spokesman for the Committee of General Security.* 
The Montagnards accused the Girondins of inconsistency of 
purpose, charging that they had been “republicans under the 
monarchy and royalists during the Republic.” ** 

Many of the Girondin deputies were simply placed in 
house arrest, and within a few weeks, three of the leaders of the 
group—Pétion, Lanjuinas, and Bertrand—escaped their jailers, 
causing a great deal of consternation in the Committee of 
General Security. In the session of June 24, 1793, Amar, speak- 

% Ibid., No. 234 (August 22, 1793), )94- 

“See Georges Lefebvre, La Révolution Francaise, Rev. ed. (Paris, 1951), 
271-279, 328-342, for further information on this subject. 

*® Vermale, “La fortune du conventionnel Amar ... ,” 416. 

*® Francois Alphonse Aulard, Histoire politique de la Révolution Fran- 


caise: Origines et développement de la democratie et de la république (1789- 
1804), and ed. (Paris, 1903), 397- 
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ing in the name of the Committee, proposed that all arrested 
deputies should be sent immediately to a national prison for 
safekeeping. His proposal was adopted after lengthy debate." 

The assassination of Marat, one of the most popular of the 
Montagnard deputies, sped up the process against the Giron- 
dins, especially after Charlotte Corday, his assassin, had insin- 
uated that she was taking the side of the Girondins against 
tyranny. One author aptly described the significance of this 
event, “Charlotte was convinced that she had dealt anarchy— 
that is to say, the Montagnard party—its death blow. But she 
had given it new strength.” ** The more radical elements of 
the Convention began to clamor for some action to be taken 
to prevent another similar catastrophe. Their anger was soon 
turned toward the imprisoned deputies. 

On October 3, 1793, Amar delivered the decree of accusa- 
tion against the Girondins, at the end of which forty-one of 
them were ordered sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal.” 
Seventy-five other deputies were also arrested because they had 
signed petitions protesting the act which had placed the leaders 
of the Girondin faction in custody. On this fateful day, near 
the end of the session, Amar solemnly took the floor amid a 
lively round of applause from all parts of the hall. Before be- 
ginning his report he asked the assembly to decree that no 
member be allowed to leave before the Convention had 
reached a decision. Then he delivered a scathing account of 
the conduct of Jean-Pierre Brissot since the beginning of the 
Revolution and of the maneuvers used by him and the other 
Girondins to sustain royalty, to bring it back after its fall, and 
to destroy the Republic by federalism. After lengthy discus- 
sion and debate, Amar’s report and the decree of accusation 


against the deputies named were adopted by the National 
Convention.” 


* Moniteur, No. 178 (June 27, 1793), 767. 

* Albert Mathiez, French Revolution, trans. Catherine Alison Philips (New 
York, 1929), 344- 

**“Decrét du 3 octobre,” Journal des débats et des décrets, No. 380 (n.d.), 
28-29. 

“ Moniteur, No. 278 (October 5, 1793), 1177- 
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The surviving members of the ill-fated Girondin group 
fled into all parts of France, hiding in the woods and in caves. 
Others lingered in the prisons, waiting each day for their call 
to appear before the Revolutionary Tribunal. The trial began 
on October 24, 1793, and lasted until October 30, when a num- 
ber of deputies were found guilty of “conspiracy against the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic, against the well-being 
and the safety of the French people.’’*! It is interesting to ob- 
serve that for the act of accusation Fouquier-Tinville, the pub- 
lic accuser of the Revolutionary Tribunal, found it unneces- 
sary to draw up an original composition; he adopted verbatim 
Amar’s report.*? 

The members of the Committee of General Security and 
their fellow deputies in the National Convention were as much 
afraid of their secret enemies as they were of the declared ones. 
They felt themselves surrounded by spies. Indeed, many espi- 
onage agents did work their way into the highest government 
offices to create disorder in France by any available means.** 
One method was to instigate projects among the members of 
the Convention which were not exactly in keeping with codes 
of ethics or which were downright criminal. After initiating 
such an affair, these agents would try to give the whole Con- 
vention a bad reputation by implicating the deputies involved 
in what appeared to be a scandal. Of all these affairs the most 
serious was that involving the Compagnie des Indes, which 
broke out at the very moment when the movement of de- 
christianization was just getting underway.** Because of the 
position of the persons implicated in it, its importance went 
beyond that of a mere piece of rascality. The affair was at the 
root of the divisions within the Mountain and gave substance 

“ Aulard, Histoire politique de la Révolution Francaise, 446. 

“Kerr, Reign of Terror, 226. See Archives Nationales, AF I1*, 345, dossier 
45, for a copy of Amar’s decree of accusation against the twenty-two Girondin 
deputies. 

* Mathiez, French Revolution, 405. 


“ Mathiez, Un proces de corruption sous la terreur: Vaffaire de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes (Paris, 1920), for a complete account of this affair. 
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and reality to the foreign plot already suspected by the gov- 
erning Committees.*® 

The Indies Company scandal, which hung over all the 
great political trials of the Terror, had been provoked as early 
as October 1793 by a denunciation brought by the deputy 
Fabre d’Eglantine, who was himself involved in it. Appear- 
ing before members of the Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security,** Fabre informed them ofa great plot against 
the Republic being engineered by foreign agents who had 
gained the assistance and protection of the deputies Julien de 
Toulouse, Chabot, and Hérault de Séchelles. The two Com- 
mittees believed Fabre’s charges and gave him the task of 
looking into the affair. Amar was appointed to assist him in 
the investigation. 

From this moment the foreign plot became the chief con- 
cern of the two governing Committees. Bazire, Chabot, and 
Julien de Toulouse were viciously attacked by the Jacobin 
Club and the press. As the attack mounted, Chabot made a 
desperate effort to enlist support from among the deputies of 
the Plain‘? by “openly opposing the dictatorial and inquisi- 
torial tendencies of the Committee of Public Safety and the 
Committee of General Security.” ** He felt that by solidifying 
their growing unrest into vocal opposition he would be able 
to protect himself from arrest and possible execution. 

On November 7 in the midst of this explosive situation, 
Amar went before the National Convention to demand the 
arrest of Lecointe-Puyravaux on the basis of an incriminating 
letter linking the deputy with the insurrection in the Vendée. 
Immediately after Amar had finished reading the letter Le- 


“* Mathiez, French Revolution, 413. 

“© Mathiez lists nine men: Robespierre, Saint-Just, Le Bas, Panis, Vadier, 
Amar, David, Moyse Bayle, and Guffroy. He stated that these men were 
especially chosen by Fabre as the men most likely to believe his story. [Mathiez, 
French Revolution, 418.] 

“" The center, or moderate, section in the Convention, which occupied an 
intermediate position between the parties of the left and right, often shifted 
support from one group to the other. 

“ Mathiez, French Revolution, 421. 
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cointe rose to defend himself. Bazire, close friend of Chabot, 
seized the opportunity to attack the Committee’s method of 
accusing deputies of the National Convention. He pointed out 
to the assembled deputies that if one of their number could be 
condemned on such flimsy evidence as an anonymous letter, 
not one deputy was safe. The majority of the deputies rose in 
support of Bazire and Lecointe-Puyravaux. Amar, yielding to 
such overwhelming pressure, declared that the section of 
Halle-au-Blé had sent the evidence and the Committee had 
been given no choice but to act on it. After convincing the 
deputies that he was only doing his duty, Amar asked that the 
arrest order be lifted.** 

Why did Amar present this particular case at this particular 
time? Surely the Committee of General Security was aware of 
Chabot’s attempts to organize opposition to its work. It is pos- 
sible that Amar’s denunciation of Lecointe-Puyravaux was 
designed to test the strength of this opposition before present- 
ing the report against Chabot and his accomplices. 

When Chabot realized that his role in the Indies Company 
affair might be discovered, he imitated Fabre, hoping that by 
incriminating others he would free himself from suspicion. 
Appearing before the Committee of General Security in No- 
vember 1793, Chabot asserted that the fradulent liquidation 
of the company, which had been procured by a falsified decree, 
really concealed a political maneuver on the part of enemy 
agents. He maintained that these agents, under the direction 
of the royalist Baron de Batz, had intended not only to make 
money by speculating in the stocks of the company in liquida- 
tion but to denounce those members of the Convention whom 
they had bribed and so discredit the Convention as a whole, 
excite the people against it, and lead to its dissolution. 

On the strength of Chabot’s denunciation Amar appeared 
before the National Convention on November 18, 1793. He 
announced that a horrible conspiracy had been discovered and 


* Moniteur, No. 49 (November 9g, 1793), 199- 
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that four representatives of the people had been implicated in 
this affair: Bazire and Chabot, who had denounced the plot 
to the Committee of General Security—assuring the Commit- 
tee that they had only pretended to take part in order to learn 
more about it—and Julien de Toulouse and Delaunay 
d’Angers, who had been accused by Bazire and Chabot of hav- 
ing been the principal agents. Amar pointed out that the Com- 
mittee of General Security had decided that it was necessary 
to take prompt measures against all suspects—including 
Chabot and Bazire, although no charges had been brought 
against them. He emphasized the need for silence until more 
of those implicated had been apprehended and asked to post- 
pone the reading of evidence which might throw more light 
on the plans of the conspirators. The Convention approved 
and further charged the Committee to present a report on the 
conspiracy, including in it the declarations which had been 
made by Chabot and Bazire.® 

Several weeks passed, and the deputies became more and 
more restless and anxious to end the secrecy which had sur- 
rounded the whole affair. Pressure against the arbitrary con- 
finement of deputies of the National Convention built up 
daily and reached almost fever pitch when, on December 5, 
1793, Amar mounted the platform and announced the arrest 
of Rabaut-Saint-Etienne and Rabaut-Pommier—charged with 
implication in the foreign conspiracy—and of the two indi- 
viduals who had given them asylum. Amar, sensing the discon- 
tent which was evident on all sides, asked only that the depu- 
ties give the Committees more time to do their duty. Merlin 
de Thionville, later to deliver a decree of accusation against 
Amar, answered with a scathing attack on the Committees of 
Public Safety and General Security for arresting two of his 
colleagues (Bazire and Chabot) with whom he had worked in 
the Legislative Assembly “to the destruction of tyranny.” 
He demanded that the deputies be given the right to see Bazire 


© Tbid., No. 60 (November 20, 1793), 244. 
" [bid., No. 77 (December 7, 1793), 309-310. 
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and Chabot and that these two individuals be allowed to de- 
fend themselves. Amar yielded slightly to the pressure. While 
he would not go along with Merlin’s demand to see the pris- 
oners who had been put in secret confinement for reasons of 
general security, he promised to confer with the prisoners and 
to make a report to the Convention concerning what was said. 
With this word of assurance Merlin was persuaded to with- 
draw his motion.*? 

Amar continued his investigations which led on January 
13, 1794, to the arrest of Fabre d’Eglantine for having falsi- 
fied a decree relative to the liquidation of the Indies Company. 
In a report to the National Con\ertion Amar stated that it 
was the examination of the draft oi the decree found at the 
home of Delaunay which had made the Committees decide to 
indict Fabre. He recalled that the Convention had adopted 
an amendment offered by Fabre providing for the liquida- 
tion of the Indies Company by the National Commissioners 
and a second amendment by Cambon denying stockholders 
the right of recourse against the nation. This was the decree 
which Fabre was accused of having changed—by substituting 
a new wording which altered the sense and the essence of the 
law—without the knowledge of the Convention."* 

After completing his report Amar asked the National Con- 
vention to approve the measures that the Committee of Gen- 
eral Security had taken against Fabre. When Charlier, deputy 
of the Convention, proposed to go further, demanding that 
the Convention vote a decree of accusation against Fabre, 
Amar opposed the step. Pointing out that it was necessary 
to proceed in an orderly fashion even in the case of crime, he 
indicated that there was yet some important evidence to be 
received and asked for time to complete the investigation. To 
those who may have doubted his zeal he gave the assurance 


that he would occupy himself with no other business and that 


*® Tbhid. 
 [bid., No. 116 (January 15, 1794), 466-467. See also Henri Houben, La 
liquidation de la Compagnie des Indes (1793-1794) (Paris, 1932), 237- 
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he would work day and night to bring about a solution to the 
problem. 

Amar failed to follow his charge against Fabre with an 
immediate report of the part played in the affair by Delaunay, 
Chabot, and others. This delay never has been adequately ex- 
plained. Was it because Amar did not fully believe in the 
course he was pursuing and saw all too clearly the tragic results 
of the report which he had read to the Convention? Or was it 
because the Committees of Public Safety and General Security 
had ordered him to hold off? Henri Houben, for his part, be- 
lieved that the latter was probably true, for it was known 
that public opinion was growing in favor of the deputies who 
had been placed under arrest.® It is certain that between the 
beginning of the investigation of this affair and Amar’s report, 
the Indulgents led by Danton had gained much strength; senti- 
ment was running against the Committee of General Security 
in favor of Bazire and Chabot." 

Whatever the reason for his hesitation, many weeks passed 
after the investigation had been completed with no word from 
Amar. Opposition to the Committee’s handling of the affair 
increased among the more radical Hébertist faction in the 
Convention. Five members of the Committee of General Se- 
curity wrote a letter to Amar criticizing him for his negligence 
and threatening him with rigorous measures if he did not exe- 
cute his orders without delay. They pointed out that the mem- 
bers of the National Convention were also growing impatient 
and that the police committee would no longer take the blame 
for his negligence.5* The Hébertists planned an insurrection 

™ Moniteur, No. 116 (January 15, 1794), 466-467. 

® Houben, La liquidation de la Compagnie des Indes, 248-250. 

* Evidence of this shift in power is illustrated by the fact that on February 
27 a number of important figures of the Revolutionary government—including 
Vincent, leading man in the Cordelier Club; Ronsin, commander of the Revolu- 
tionary army; and Maillard, director of the extraordinary secret police force— 
were denounced by Fabre d’Eglantine. Without consulting the two governing 
Committees who had chosen these men the National Convention ordered theit 


arrests. [Mathiez, French Revolution, 434.] 
™ Archives Nationales, AF II*, 292, p. 49. 
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against the National Convention and the Committees of Pub- 
lic Safety and General Security for March 4, 1794. It was at 
this time that Hébert delivered the scathing accusation against 
Amar at a meeting of the Cordelier Club. 

The threatened insurrection was broken with the arrest of 
leaders of the Hébertists during the days of March 13-14, but 
controversy over the Indies Company affair continued. On 
March 14, Billaud-Varennes spoke at a meeting of the Jacobin 
Club, calling for judgment against Chabot and the other con- 
spirators. A bitter argument ensued concerning what course 
should be followed in handling this affair.5* 

Tension still was running high when Amar finally pre- 
sented his report on the affair of the Indies Company on 
March 16, 1794. According to the account given in Moniteur 
the most hearty acclamations accompanied him to the tribunal 
where he began to read his report.®® In his opening remarks 
he decried the foreign plot which had as its objective ‘‘to cor- 
rupt many of us, to disgrace us, to dissolve the national repre- 
sentation and give us a king.”® Amar mentioned the role 
played by Chabot, Bazire, Delaunay d’Angers, Julien de Tou- 
louse, and Fabre d’Eglantine and pointed out that it was 
largely through the testimony of Chabot and Bazire that the 
plot was discovered. Then he lashed out against foreign influ- 
ences, English bankers, Austrian Jews, and business monopo- 
lists and speculators within France as the real culprits in the 
affair. Several times he asserted strongly that Chabot was ex- 
tremely naive and foolish in his associations with these people, 
but he implied that Chabot was not directly responsible for 
their actions. On the other hand Bazire knew all about their 
activities; they had offered him one hundred thousand livres 
to keep silent. He accepted and, in allowing them to commit 
this crime, was guilty himself. 

The remainder of Amar’s report contained a lengthy dis- 

* Moniteur, No. 178 (March 18, 1794), 718. 


® Tbid., 719. 
© Ibid. 
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cussion of the facts relative to the Indies Company, explaining 
the laws governing all financial actions and pointing out how 
the conspirators had been able to elude the law. At this point 
he brought the accused deputies into the picture more directly 
when he charged them with falsification of the decree govern- 
ing the liquidation of the Company. He concluded with de- 
crees of accusation against Chabot, Delaunay d’ Angers, Julien 
de Toulouse, and Fabre d’Eglantine as authors of the conspir- 
acy and against Bazire as accomplice and asked that they be 
sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal to be judged accord- 
ing to the law. 

Amar’s report was not the one desired by the men in power. 
Scarcely had he completed the reading, when Billaud-Varen- 
nes and Robespierre took the floor to point out that the report 
had not caught the spirit in which it ought to have been pre- 
sented. Amar had forgotten the principle object—that of de- 
nouncing to the world the system of slander adopted by the 
tyrants—but had instead turned his attention almost entirely 
to the financial side of the affair. Robespierre called on the 
Convention to defend its honor and purge itself of traitors in 
its midst. He demanded that Amar’s report be revised to ex- 
press these ideas.*! 

Amar defended his report by stating that many very elo- 
quent discourses had been made on the general subject of the 
foreign plot and its threat to the national security. He had 
confined himself within the limits of this affair, believing this 
to be the best course. If the Convention wished to have the 
political ramifications of the plot expounded in his report, 
he would be happy to make the necessary changes. The report 
on the affair of the Indies Company was adopted with the 
amendments of Billaud-Varennes and Robespierre. 

Why did Amar take a position in his report on the Indies 
Company which he knew would be opposed by Robespierre 
and other members of the Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security? Amar was a keenly perceptive individual 
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and had demonstrated on several occasions his ability to sense 
the direction of the majority on an issue and align himself 
with this group. No doubt he was well aware of the factional 
controversy developing in the Convention over this affair. 
Since most radical elements had been dispersed with the arrest 
of Hébert and his associates, it would have been logical for 
Amar to assume that the Indulgents would carry the day. Cer- 
tainly the outcome of the affair could not be considered fore- 
ordained. Perhaps Amar sensed the wave of reaction which 
had already begun to build up against the excesses of the Ter- 
ror and decided to save himself by joining the forces which 
were soon to destroy Robespierre and the Jacobin dictator- 
ship. 

No fair evaluation of Amar’s role as a member of the Com- 
mittee of General Security can be made without considering 
the conditions in France which made necessary the establish- 
ment of such a body. Amar represented only a small part of the 
machinery of the Revolutionary, or provisional, government— 
a government faced with the difficult task of bringing order 
out of chaos and sworn to destroy the enemies of the Republic, 
whether at home or abroad. This was a time of war, and war- 
time emergencies even in the most democratic of nations de- 
mand extraordinary measures. For the most part the leaders 
of the Republic were men who sincerely believed in the cause 
for which they had volunteered their services. The stakes were 
high, for these individuals were fighting for more than per- 
sonal gain; they were fighting for the establishment and preser- 
vation of a better way of life. Through this brief examination 
of the records which describe Amar’s activities during this 
period, I have attempted to illustrate the historical inaccuracy 
of the charges against Amar brought by such men as Hébert, 
Merlin de Thionville, Sénar, and Lendétre and to present a 
more objective account of his role in the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment. Amar accepted the responsibility which was placed 
upon him; there is no evidence to indicate that he consciously 
misused or abused the authority given to him as a member of 
the Committee of General Security. 
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Rosenbach: A Biography. By Edwin Wolf 2nd with John F. Fleming. 
(Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 616. Index. 
$10.00.) 


For several months my correspondence has been littered with refer- 
ences to “Ed Wolf's Rosenbach book.” Millicent Sowerby, formerly chief 
bibliographer for the Rosenbach Company and presently contemplating 
her own volume of memoirs, has confessed that she yet lacks the courage 
to open her copy of Rosenbach. Others less directly involved have felt 
less inhibited; editors have freely admitted postponing the dispatch of 
review copies so they might read the book first themselves. As one Phila- 
delphian has noted, Rosenbach “‘is legendary, and Ed has probably done 
little to erase the image, albeit the image may be somewhat different.” 
Rare book curators and librarians are as happy to discuss Wolf's biog- 
raphy as any of their own wares, and the front page of the New York 
Times Book Review Section merely affirmed the wide interest in this 
handsomely mounted if very long book. Suffice to add that I have no 
intention of filing a minority report: on the contrary, Edwin Wolf's 
Rosenbach is a biography with many virtues and it deserves to be read 
as much for pleasure as for the information about the astonishing vagaries 
of twentieth-century book collecting. 

Indeed, Rosenbach is one of those rare volumes which historians can 
read for enjoyment and yet know they are doing their professional duty 
at the same time. This is essential reading for any thoughtful student of 
modern social and intellectual history, for while Abraham Simon Wolf 
Rosenbach is in himself a worthy subject for biography, he is also a mag- 
nificent introduction to the world of rare books and their remarkable 
collectors. Rosenbach in some ways was the reverse of biographer Wolf: 
while Wolf began his career in the book business and steadily moved 
into the world of scholarship unimpeded by the academician’s para- 
phernalia, Rosenbach began as a bona fide Ph.D. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) and moved into the more profitable career of bookselling. But 
what really marked Rosenbach apart from his many competitors was less 
his scholarly mien (which he used to maximum effect) than his facility 
for self-publicity. Rosenbach became a myth, a legend, because Rosen- 
bach saw the value of publicity and what is today called the status symbol. 
He knew how to embroider on the truth and make it romantically at- 
tractive; he knew how to manufacture book values and make a customer 
enjoy paying a price which might be a hundred times greater than Rosen- 
bach’s cost. Perhaps what made him especially effective was his own deep 
appreciation of his wares: he loved books and he easily communicated 
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the depth of his feelings; there were times, in fact, that he could not 
bring himself to sell a particular volume—he was such a salesman that 
he made the pardonable error of selling his product to himself. 

Like most legendary figures, Rosenbach was not totally lovable. He 
could be extraordinarily parsimonious—a quality easily and constantly 
exceeded in his far less lovable brother Philip. He could also be ugly 
in his frequent rages, and his language and sense of humor would not 
have been appreciated in drawing-room society. But such aspects prob- 
ably derived substantially from the pressures under which Rosenbach 
sought to live: he was not a born salesman, but under the domination 
of Philip he tried to be one. His financial accomplishments were quickly 
reduced by the heavy and foolish losses incurred by Philip’s bric-a-brac 
side of the firm. Possibly Wolf places too much emphasis upon the per- 
sonal aspect of his subject: we may well be too amply informed on 
Rosenbach’s private indiscretions, which were numerous; and yet there 
is a certain irony in the Doctor's lasting liaison with Mrs. Price, a liaison 
marred mainly by his refusal to marry her upon her husband’s death— 
his Jewish pride would not allow him to become legally associated with a 
mere gentile. But no biography of Rosenbach can ignore his liquor prob- 
lem: without his daily bottle of whisky, he could face neither his clients 
nor himself; his final years were spent in a rarely interrupted alcoholic 
daze, and in combination with his inherited diabetic inclination, whisky 
accelerated Rosenbach’s death. Clearly Wolf does not spare his hero: he 
presents Rosenbach as a person, replete with pride and pomposity, rages 
and capriciousness, character and courage, intelligence and shrewd judg- 
ment. 

As a book dealer, Rosenbach soon revealed his sense of quiet flamboy- 
ance: in his first catalogue (1916) he listed Shakespeare’s First Folios at 
$25,000 and $35,000 and a certified copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence for a nominal $160,000. As Wolf notes, this price list “was a land- 
mark in the history of the American antiquarian book trade.” Rosenbach 
obviously had imagination, and he ever matched this first catalogue. 
Within eight years the Rosenbach Company was climbing towards a two- 
million dollar annual gross, and even the chilling impact of the depres- 
sion did not affect the Doctor’s incredible optimism and salesmanship. 
The Company survived both the bleak early 1930's and the death of 
major clients (like Huntington and Folger), and even in 1937 Rosenbach 
was able to sell a $54,750 package to the cautious Josiah K. Lilly, Jr.— 
a remarkable performance indeed. 

Necessarily, any detailed study of a bookman has its moments of 
catalogue-like dreariness, and Wolf's Rosenbach does not totally avoid 
this. But for those concerned with the provenance of the great rare book 
collections of the present, Wolf's care for detail will be completely 
pleasurable. His propensity for price listing will not win universal ad- 
miration either, and it seems obvious that Wolf is as impressed with 
Rosenbach’s pricing and selling techniques as were many of the Doctor's 
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mystified clients. But equally obvious is Wolf's knowledge of the books 
being sold, and his grasp of the intrinsic value extending beyond the 
speculative price tag. I am more disturbed at the failure to present an 
over-all picture of the fiscal operations of the Rosenbach Company: 
enough details are supplied to whet the appetite of the business histor- 
ian, but little more. This would appear one of the instances where Wolf 
subordinated his own substantial inclinations to scholarship to his ambi- 
tion to write in a lively and popular style. And yet there is ample evidence 
that Wolf is one of those rare writers who can combine serious scholarship 
and good writing. 

Wolf makes abundantly clear that the real importance of Rosenbach 
is his milieu. Rosenbach lived at the appropriate time for the fullest 
exercise of his peculiar talents. He began his business career in an age 
when men of immense wealth looked about them for an interesting way 
to spend it and in the process to establish an enduring monument to 
themselves. Henry Huntington bought with an incredible steadfastness 
of purpose, and his Library and Art Gallery at San Marino will remain 
his finest memorial. Henry Folger’s pursuit of Shakespeare was no less 
single-minded and was enormously aided by Rosenbach’s collaboration. 
The Houghtons, the Wideners, and the Harknesses were all extremely 
wealthy and unafflicted with the rigors of our modern tax structure: in a 
sense they taxed themselves for the benefit of the institutions that they 
founded or aided, and Rosenbach was their ubiquitous counsellor and 
supplier. [It might be noted that Huntington's ambitions and Rosen- 
bach’s prices outstripped even the Californian’s enormous income; but 
not until the 1930's, in the person of Josiah K. Lilly, Jr., do we find 
constant complaint about taxes impeding book buying. To Mr. Lilly's 
credit, and the Indiana University’s recent benefit, that obstruction was 
sufficiently and frequently overcome. ] 

If there is a message in Wolf's splendid book, it is that there will 
never be another Rosenbach—just as there will never be another Hun- 
tington. To be sure, rare book dealers continue to flourish but on a 
vastly reduced scale. The golden age of collectors is past. The great 
libraries of the nineteenth century had contributed to the prosperity of 
the book sellers of the early twentieth: when a collector died, his library 
usually came on the market to provide fresh stimulus to the younger be- 
ginners—and thus brought new and lucrative business to Rosenbach and 
his colleagues. But the great collections to which Rosenbach contributed 
so profitably will never return to the auction room: they are all in, or 
destined for, institutional collections. The few surviving rare book col 
lectors are fast wilting under the hot breath of the internal revenue 
service, and their like will not be seen again. The chief customer for the 
modern dealer is now the very institutional library whch has benefitted 
so handsomely from earlier private collectors; and while the academic 
library is without problems of taxation, it is hardly without income 
troubles. The successful rare book dealer of the future will be successful 
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only by adapting offerings and prices to the acquisition budget of insti- 
tutional clients, and this, it seems safe to predict, will also change the 
emphasis of the rare book market. Institutional libraries exist, after all, 
to serve their institutions; their budgets will be increasingly assigned to 
purchases of scholarly and academic significance, and rarity per se will 
lose its charm. This situation in turn may well serve to prove the eternal 
verity of one of A. S. W. Rosenbach’s favorite aphorisms: a book is 
worth what you can sell it for. Incidentally, Edwin Wolf's book is well 
worth what his publisher asks. 


Indiana University H. Trevor Colbourn 


The Tragedy of Arthur: A Study of the Alliterative Morte Arthure. By 
William Matthews. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. 
Pp. 230, x. $5.00.) 


The Morte Arthure (c. 1350) is, aside from Layamon’s Brut (c. 1200), 
the most important rendition in English before Malory’s of the Arthurian 
legend. Its place in the fourteenth-century revival of alliterative poetry 
and problems of its text, authorship, and relationship to the Arthurian 
tradition have been frequently discussed, but this book is the first ex- 
tended study of the piece as an independent artistic creation. Through 
it we see the poem as a much more sophisticated performance than has 
been generally supposed and one in which the Arthurian material is 
deliberately used as a vehicle for moral and political commentary. 

The first chapter is a summary of the plot. The second analyzes the 
way in which the characterization of Arthur in the romance has been 
influenced by contemporary interpretations of Alexander as a megalo- 
maniac world conqueror. The third discusses the ambivalent view of Alex- 
ander in medieval tradition: on the one hand, he is a hero to be admired 
for his achievement; on the other, he is a ruthless, pagan warlord guilty 
of all the deadly sins. In late medieval discussions of the evils of war and 
the responsibility of the king for maintaining peace, Alexander became a 
favorite symbol for the tyrant. In the fourth chapter, the influence of 
moral and political ideas upon the structure of the poem is explored. 
The lack of attention to courtly love and emphasis upon personal heroism 
and violence, which have in the past been attributed along with the 
alliterative metre to the continued influence of the Old English heroic 
tradition, Matthews takes as a deliberate satire on the exploits of the 
English chivalry in France, structured about the familiar de castbus theme 


of medieval tragedy. “As a systematically arranged narrative that depicts 


the career of a noble king as a rise to a peak of fortune and a balancing, 
contrasted fall to disaster and death, Morte Arthure employs what was in 
Chaucer's Trotlus and Criseyde and in the works of many Elizabethan 
writers, the archetypal form of the tragedy of fortune.” 

The fifth chapter raises the interpretation to a more theological level 
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on which the sin-and-punishment theme of medieval tragedy is perceived 
in Gawain as a Christ image, in Modred as Judas, and in Arthur as a 
blend of Alexander and Joseph of Arimathea. The sixth chapter dis- 
cusses the possible influence of the Morte Arthure upon later romances 
and on Malory, arguing that each of these derived pieces “represents 
primarily a reaction to that aspect of the Morte Arthure where its poet 
was most deeply moved and most original, its treatment of the problem 
of imperial warfare and unrighteous conquest.” The epilogue comments 
on the French bias of the piece and suggests that it was inspired by the 
happenings of the early years of the Hundred Years’ War. Some events 
of the war may be mirrored in it: the character of Edward III in Arthur; 
Edward's campaigns in Arthur's invasion of France; Crécy and the siege 
of Calais; and various duels and diplomatic exchanges. The criticism 
of Edward and the English implied by such an interpretation would have 
been easier for a Scottish than for an English translator, but since he can 
discern in the work no noticeable northern patriotism, Matthews con- 
cludes that the identity of the translator and the occasion of the transla- 
tion must be left an open question. 

The interest and originality of the interpretation have seemed to me 
to justify this chapter by chapter summary of the book. It is perhaps 
ungracious to add that the argument could have been presented more 
effectively in about half the words, and that if virtue and violence on 
the part of a medieval hero necessarily imply a Christ-and-Satan 
theological interpretation, we had better get at the meanings of Beo- 
wulf, Cuchulain, and Roland at once. In terms of cogency, I would rate 
Professor Matthews’ lines of argument as follows: most convincing, the 
Alexander parallels and the structure of the romance as a medieval 
tragedy; fairly convincing, its moral and political comments on the evils 
of war and the responsibilities of kingship; possible, its immediate refer- 
ences to the Hundred Years’ War; of little more than anthropological 
significance, its possible Christian, allegorical implications. 


Indiana University John H. Fisher 


The King’s Servants: The Civil Service of Charles I, 1625-1642. By G. E. 
Aylmer. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961. Pp. 521. $8.75.) 


Peter Laslett recently said of historians, ‘‘We are all sociologists now.” 
G. E. Aylmer has unwittingly demonstrated this in his study of Charles 
I's civil service, for he set out to write administrative history and ended up 
writing sociology. Although in his introduction he pays homage to T. F. 
Tout, there is no doubt that he owes a far greater debt to R. H. Tawney, 
Christopher Hill, and Hugh Trevor-Roper. This is not said in criticism, 
for though the first four chapters of administrative history are unim- 
portant and rather dull, the fifth chapter on social history is priceless 
and fascinating to read. 
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It is a mark of sophistication these days to praise administrative his- 
tory, but in truth administrative history has proved rather barren be- 
cause men are today, and have been in the past, far more concerned 
with the location of the right to make decisions than with the organiza- 
tion of the machinery for enforcing decisions. It mattered infinitely more 
to Wentworth and Pym whether the king or parliament imposed a new 
tax than whether the Chamber or the Exchequer collected it. Admittedly, 
if an administration breaks down, that is a matter of great concern, both 
to politicians at the time and to historians later. But this did not occur 
under Charles I. It is likewise a cause for concern if an administrative 
reorganization takes power from one class and gives it to another. But 
neither did this occur under Charles I. In fact nothing much at all hap- 
pened during his reign. Patrimony, patronage, and purchase continued 
to be the highways to office. Fees continued to be the chief means of 
remuneration. Extortion and bribery continued to be condemned and 
practiced. Efforts at reform continued to break on the rocks of fixed ten- 
ures and archaic procedures. For a thorough, well-considered, and de- 
tailed description of all these matters, Mr. Ayler’s book is indispensable, 
but to say this is not to say that such a description is vital to an under- 
standing of the course of Stuart history. 

Chapter V, however, is vital to such an understanding, for Mr. Aylmer 
has here sought to answer questions that are very much in the minds of 
historians today. More particularly, he has sought to test the validity of 
Professor Trevor-Roper’s thesis that office-holding enriched the “rising” 
gentry as distinguished from the “mere” gentry and laid the groundwork 
for those divisions that caused the Civil War. The result of Mr. Aylmer’s 
meticulous research is to bring the Trevor-Roper thesis into serious ques- 
tion. He writes: “On the basis of the evidence which has been used here, 
it is impossible to identify the rising with the office-holding gentry.” The 
evidence that he offers is quite convincing: only one out of every twenty- 
four Englishmen who bore a coat of arms held office; only 7.7 percent of 
the income of the gentry came from the emoluments of office; a fortunate 
marriage or persistent improvidence far more often explained the rise 
of one family or the fall of another; few office-holders amassed great for- 
tunes and fewer yet founded landed dynasties. Mr. Aylmer also disposes 
of the Marxist theory that Charles I’s servants were drawn from the 
feudal, economically backward landowners of England. He finds that 
they were drawn from every class of landowners, large and small, pro- 
gressive and backward. 

The last chapter in Mr. Aylmer’s book is entitled “Office and Politics” 
and illustrates the limitations of the prosopographical approach to poli- 
tics. Mr. Aylmer is quite unable to account for men’s choice of sides in 
the Civil War solely by their holding or not holding office. In fact the 
most significant correlation that he found among the civil servants he 
studied was that the puritans tended to support parliament; and the 
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Arminians and Catholics, the king—thus confirming “Gardiner’s view of 
the Civil War as a ‘Puritan Revolution.’ ” 

Mr. Aylmer’s informative and thoughful book is a significant addi- 
tion to seventeenth-century studies. 


Ohio State University Clayton Roberts 


The Negro in France. By Shelby T. McCloy. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1961. Pp. x, 278. $7.00.) 


The Negro in France is not a large topic. Only a thousand Negroes 
lived in France at the time of the French Revolution, and even today a 
generous estimate does not give them more than a fifth of one percent of 
the population. A real question arises: Does so specialized a topic deserve 
the full-dress historical treatment that it receives in this handsome (and 
expensive) book by Shelby T. McCloy, Hallam Professor of History at 
the University of Kentucky? 

The Negro’s story in Metropolitan France is curiously interesting, 
especially to Americans, for, as McCloy points out, the Negro now enjoys 
“all the liberty of a French citizen (for such he is), and this liberty extends 
to all categories—economic, educational, social, and political.” France 
has moved in this direction for nearly two centuries. In the seventeenth 
century African “princes,” real or spurious, came on occasional exotic 
State visits. In the following century they were followed by a wave of 
slaves from the West Indies who came as body servants of their white 
masters or as favored artisans who learned a trade useful back in the 
colonies—barbers, coopers, tailors and seamstresses, carpenters. Some 
escaped from their captivity while in France. Some were manumitted. 
Some gained their freedom by appealing to French courts: the Parlement 
of Paris was always ready to free a slave within its jurisdiction, despite 
edicts by the Royal Council of State. The Revolution of 1789 extended 
freedom to all Negroes, even slaves in the colonies. The Negroes regressed 
under Napoleon and under the Restoration, but in 1848 Negroes under 
the French flag everywhere once more enjoyed their full freedom as 
citizens. Since 1848 Negroes have been in the French parliament con- 
tinuously. They have been prominent in the army and, as the names 
Dumas and René Maran attest, in literature as well. In the twentieth 
century France has become Mecca for American Negroes, some of whom, 
like Josephine Baker, have made it their permanent home. 

A paucity of material makes Professor McCloy’s task a tricky one. 
In the pre-Revolutionary period, he has ferreted useful material out of 
port records, police blotters, diaries, and travel books. His own previous 
research in the social history of eighteenth-century France allows him to 
fit these tidbits into a rich narrative, and this section of the book is by 
far the best. When the government acts specifically on the Negro, either 
freeing or enslaving him or regulating his movement, the evidence is 
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concrete if not exhaustive. But once the Negro gains his final freedom 
in 1848, the vein thins out. For the latter part of the nineteenth century 
McCloy’s best material comes from literary history, and for the twentieth 
century his evidence is uncertain, some fair enough, some haphazard: 
John Hope Franklin's From Slavery to Freedom, newspaper stories, per- 
sonal observation, even gossipy accounts like Roi Ottley’s No Green 
Pastures. 

Professor McCloy’s candid view of this evidence, to say nothing of his 
smooth precise prose, keeps his narrative always in balance yet never re- 
moves the doubt that the material in hand warrants so formal a presen- 
tation. 


Phillips Exeter Academy Francis L. Broderick 


Paul Cambon: Master Diplomatist. By Keith Eubank. (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 221. $4.00.) 


Paul Cambon had one of the longest assignments ever given to a 
professional diplomat. From 1898 to his retirement in 1920 he represented 
the French Republic at the Court of St. James. He was appointed on the 
proposal of Théophile Delcassé in the midst of the Fashoda crisis. He 
helped in the transformation of Great Britain from a possible (if not 
probable) enemy to the ally of 1914-1918. He ended a career which, 
starting in 1871, had taken him from French prefectures to Tunisia as 
Resident General and to Madrid, Constantinople, and London, as an 
Ambassador of France in a new atmosphere of summit diplomacy which 
he did not like. His comment on the Versailles of 1919 was bitter: “They 
lack only music and ballet girls, dancing in step, to offer the pen to the 
plenipotentiaries for signing.” It is perhaps typical that this old-school 
diplomat never learned to speak English and to the end of his career 
relied exclusively on the traditional language of diplomacy. 

Eubank points out that during much of his time in London Cambon 
was part of a superb team developed by Delcassé: “With Barrére in Rome, 
Jules Cambon in Madrid and later in Berlin, Jusserand in Washington, 
Maurice Bompard in St. Petersburg, and Paul Cambon in London, 
France possessed an ambassadorial team unparalleled in recent French 
history.” Cambon was unquestionably a great ambassador, but, as is the 
case with most modern ambassadors, it is often hard to say what influence 
he really exercised. Eubank admits this problem when he writes: “In the 
study of the creation of the Entente Cordiale it is difficult to determine 
exactly what Cambon did on his own initiative, because he visited Del- 
cass¢ almost weekly and there is no written record of their conferences. 
Certainly he did not lay out the strategy of the diplomatic campaign, 
for that was the task of Delcassé, but he did conduct the campaign on the 
tactical level.”” On this “tactical level’’ Cambon could be most vigorous 
and persistent. In his dealings with Sir Edward Grey in the days just 
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before the outbreak of the First World War he displayed far more pas- 
sion than is usual in a_ professional diplomat. 

This brief study does not pretend to be a definitive life. It is based 
mainly on the printed documents. Eubank notes that “until the British 
and French governments open their archives to the historian, the diplo- 
matic history of the first world war of the twentieth century will be 
necessarily incomplete. Thus there can be no full story of Paul Cambon’s 
work.” Eubank has, however, furnished us with a good introduction to 
such a work. 

There are a few of the inevitable misprints and slips of the pen. 
On the credit side, Eubank writes a clear and simple style blessedly re- 
moved from the flashiness of “professional writers” or the baroque of 
many American scholars. 


Wabash College Frederick Gillen 


Northwest by Sea. By Ernest S. Dodge (New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1961. Pp. xiv, 348. Chronological tables, charts, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $6.50.) 


This very interesting volume surveys man’s search for a navigable 
water passage to the Far East through or around the North American 
continent. Indeed, the quest began when the existence of that land mass 
was yet unknown—John Cabot returned to England in 1497 believing 
that he had reached the coast of Asia only fifty-two days after sailing 
westward from Bristol. But soon thereafter it was realized that Cabot’s 
landfall was not Asia and then commenced the search which was to con- 
tinue for centuries at a heavy cost in ships and men. A number of Euro- 
pean nations participated and seamen from one state frequently sailed 
in the service of another, but generally this was a field of English en- 
deavor. Properly enough, the final portion of the Northwest Passage was 
discovered by officers of the Royal Navy in the mid-nineteenth century. 
However, since discovery was one thing and sailing through the passage 
another, the book includes accounts of the three year cruise of Roald 
Amundsen's tiny Gjoa, first vessel to traverse the whole of the treacherous 
route, and of the subsequent passages of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police ship St. Roch, the Canadian ice-breaker Labrador, and the United 
States Navy's nuclear powered submarines Nautilus, Skate, and Sargo. 

Needless to say, the foregoing brief summary does not begin to indi- 
cate the scope of this study. It is above all a sea story containing the 
classic elements of heroism and cowardice, leadership both intelligent and 
stupid, fog and storm, mutiny and scurvy, and above all, ice. In wooden 
vessels of varying types, sometimes strengthened for ice navigation but 
more frequently not, propelled by sail alone until 1829 (and the failure 
of Victory’s steam engine in that year was ludicrous), these sailors em- 
barked upon their herculean task with an almost incredible optimism, 
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believing that success must be theirs in spite of the notable lack of suc- 
cess in the past. But failures often have value, and these resulted in the 
charting of the labyrinth of islands and peninsulas in the region to the 
northward of Canada and contributed to the accumulation of ice lore 
so necessary for successful operations in the Arctic. 

It is a tragic story, too, as attested by such expeditions as those led 
by the Dane Jens Munk in 1619 (three survivors, sixty-two men perished), 
by Governor James Knight of the Hudson’s Bay Company a century later 
(there were no survivors), and by Sir John Franklin in 1845 (no one sur- 
vived). The stark reality of such disasters is borne to the reader more 
effectively because the author quotes extensively from records and diaries. 

The author's style, simple and direct, seems well fitted for the nar- 
ration of this quest, but a greater number of the fine charts (there are 
only three) would have enhanced its clarity. The chart of Arctic America 
on the endpapers does not make up for the lack of charts in the text. The 
notes and index are extremely laconic, but the excellent bibliography 
is ample recompense for this shortcoming. The volume as a whole is 
notably free of typographical and stylistic errors, and Mr. Dodge is as 
skillful in dealing with maritime technicalities as one would expect the 
Director of the Peabody Museum and editor of The American Neptune 
to be. 


University of Alabama Robert Erwin Johnson 


Colonial Virginia. By Richard L. Morton. [2 vols. I. The Tidewater 
Period, 1607-1710. II. Westward Expansion and Prelude to Revolu- 
tion, 1710-1763.] (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, for the Virginia Historical Society, 1960. Pp. xvi, x, 883. $15.00.) 


This book is a general history of Colonial Virginia, chronological in 
outline, mainly political in content, and with no attempt at new inter- 
pretations. Most of the book is narrative history with little synthesis, 
analysis, or discussion of cause or effect. 

The English background to Virginia's colonization and an analysis of 
happenings in the first few years in America are almost entirely ignored. 
The account of the Indian massacre of 1622 without any discussion of the 
background gives the impression that the author agrees with the colonial 
viewpoint that the Indians alone were to blame. It was hardly that sim- 
ple. The interesting and vital early economic and social problems of 
tobacco growing, attempts at manufacturing and silk raising are largely 
ignored except for an account of the women sent over in 1619 by the 
Company and a very good treatment of the development of separate 
plantations or hundreds along the James. 

On the voiding of the Virginia Company's charter, Charles M. And- 
rews and Wesley F. Craven are closely followed and here, for the first 
time, is a real analysis of the background of the action. I wish there were 
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more such sections throughout the book. The failure of the Company 
is correctly attributed to the lack of ability to make money and lack 
of experience with colonizing. 

Each successive royal gubernatorial administration is treated. The 
squabbling between the governors and assemblies is taken up fully with 
emphasis on the steady growth of self-government in Virginia. One gets 
the idea that God and history were usually on the side of the assemblies, 
though able governors are well treated. Virginians are always pictured 
as lovers of freedom and katers of tyranny. Little is said about the way 
Virginia’s upper classes treated the lower classes. How well the Virginia 
Council or Assembly were the “guardians of the people’s rights” or how 
determined they were “to fight for the rights of the people” is a debatable 
matter. 

Westward expansion is correctly given considerable space and em- 
phasis, especially the crossing of the Blue Ridge Mountains into the 
Valley of Virginia and the effect of the Proclamation of 1763. The areas 
explored and settled are given, together with accounts of the leaders and 
of the actual settlement. But there is no over-all picture of the frontier 
region nor its importance to Virginia. Perhaps if this and other topics 
were treated in a longer time span, instead of being chopped up chrono- 
logically, their place in Virginia's history would be clearer. 

Agriculture as such is seldom discussed, though much is said about 
tobacco and its importance. Slavery is mentioned several times inci- 
dentally but never treated fully. Neither is the growth of large planta- 
tions in the tidewater and the westward movement of small planters 
adequately discussed. 

Governor William Berkeley, considered an able governor and a friend 
of Virginia, is given considerable attention from his arrival in 1642 until 
his final exit in 1677. He usually controlled his assemblies through his 
personal ability, his control of elections, and his judicious appointment 
of assemblymen to offices. The longer Berkeley remained in office the 
more absolutist he became. The subservient assembly of 1662 (which 
Berkeley kept for fourteen years) plus an unresponsive local government 
made up mainly of gubernatorial appointees makes it clear that Berkeley 
was autocratic in his government long before Bacon’s Rebellion. 

In his treatment of Bacon's Rebellion, the author follows basically 
Wertenbaker and in several places praises Bacon highly. Professor Mor- 
ton says that Washburne’s recent study of Bacon’s Rebellion may cause 
a more cautious appraisal of Bacon, but he certainly does not produce 
such an appraisal himself. Neither does he analyze the causes of the 
Rebellion nor its results. He makes no attempt to mediate between the 


views of Wertenbaker and Washburne and obviously favors Werten- 
baker. 


Little is said about happenings outside Virginia except for occasional 
mention of events in Maryland and England which affected Virginia. In 
the discussion of Governor Culpepper’s attempt to get laws drawn up in 
England enacted by the Virginia Assembly, the fact that the assembly in 
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Bermuda resisted much more strenuously than Virginia's is not mentioned. 

James Blair looms large in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. His place as commissary for the Bishop of London, founder and 
president of the College of William and Mary, opponent of governors, 
and leader of a political faction are all described. In fact Blair is the only 
person not a royal governor of whom anything like a clear picture of the 
individual and his importance emerges. The College of William and Mary 
receives more emphasis than any other social institution. Throughout 
the study the author seems in agreement with Wertenbaker on most 
topics, but he does not discuss social history as much as Wertenbaker. 

Secondary works and printed sources are most heavily relied upon by 
the author. Little manuscript source material is cited. Why the recently 
micro-filmed Virginia Colonial Records were not mentioned or apparently 
used is puzzling. For those not specialists in Colonial Virginia the absence 
of any mediation between different viewpoints of earlier historians will 
be a considerable disappointment, though all will be glad to have such a 
lengthy chronological account of Virginia's colonial period brought to- 
gether in one work. 


University of Georgia Kenneth Coleman 


Edward Randolph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703. By Michael G. 
Hall. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. 241. $5.00.) 


Every society must have its scapegoats on which to pile its opprobrium: 
community hating unifies by distracting the conscience. Edward Ran- 
dolph performed this service ideally in our colonial period. Both Cotton 
Mather and William Penn regarded him as the most unwanted, the most 
dangerous of their contemporaries. This attitude was perfectly natural, 
for Randolph was so incredibly undiplomatic as to propose, among other 
things, that Puritan Boston be compelled to bear the expense of building 
an Anglican Church and that Romish priests be sent over to convert the 
New England Indians at a time when their tomahawks were red. To this 
day the resulting resentment has obscured the fact that he was an able, 
earnest, industrious, and very significant man. 

There was a decidedly Puritan quality in Randolph’s single-minded 
preoccupation with colonial problems and his duty toward them. Unfor- 
tunately for the colonists, his keen sense of vocation hit them at a point— 
smuggling—at which their conduct would not stand moral scrutiny; hence 
much of the fury against him. The man who would on landing seize the 
vessel which had carried him across the Atlantic had few friends. 

For all practical purposes, Randolph was a one-man customs service 
through the whole of that quarter century in which the first British empire 
was being organized. When he began his work, the American settlements 
were colonies in the Greek sense; when he finished, there was an empire, 
shaped to quite an extent by his recommendations. Had all of his pro- 
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posals been put in operation, the empire might have been strong enough 
to withstand the stresses of 1775. 

Dr. Hall deals so gently with the misinterpretations of his predecessors 
that the significance of his book will be apparent only to those who know 
the older works. This is particularly true in connection with the Dominion 
of New England and the politics which preceded it. He does not even 
mention the shibboleths of his predecessors, but with a graceful economy 
of words sketches his own convincing picture. Wherever Andrews and 
Osgood are read in the future, Hall should be read also. 

The explanation of the significance of this book lies in the depth of 
the research behind it, a depth to which earlier historians working at 
wider scope could not reach. From the manuscript repositories of London, 
Boston, Williamsburg, Charlottesville, and San Marino, Dr. Hall has 
dredged new and illuminating material which brings the conviction that 
this is the way in which the great transition in colonial administration 
happened. To extract a plot or thesis for a brief review would be an injus- 
tice; the book should be read. 


American Antiquarian Society Clifford K. Shipton 


Rise of the British Treasury, Colonial Administration in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Dora Mae Clark. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1960. Pp. x, 249. $5.00.) 


Dora Mae Clark's new book is an important one for all serious students 
of American colonial history. In it Professor Clark shows the intimate 
connections that develop between the English, and later British, Treasury 
Board and British colonial administration. In the seventeenth century 
the principle was established that colonies should be self-sufficient finan- 
cially; the Treasury therefore had slight interest in them. In the eighteenth 
century—with the plantations drawn in to the vortices of the wars waged 
by England and the Empire against France and her colonies—policies 
based on such a premise were impossible to apply, especially as the King of 
France could maintain his New World possessions by no such simple 
formula but was obliged to treat them as part of his metropolitan 
domains, at least with respect to fiscal and military matters. This led to 
the ever-deepening involvement of the English Treasury in American 
colonial affairs both in times of war and of peace. Therefore the instru- 
mentality created by William III to watch over the welfare of the colonies 
—the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations—came to occupy 
merely an advisory position in colonial administration, while colonial 
policy, with its growing financial implications to the mother country, 
became increasingly a matter of concern to the Treasury and also to 
Parliament. 

Professor Clark indicates that had the Treasury been able to avail 
itself of adequate funds for imperial needs without resorting to parlia- 
mentary approval, Parliament might have continued to play an almost 
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negligible role in colonial affairs as did the Cortes in the Spanish Empire. 
But the King’s privy purse and civil list could in no way answer the 
demands that came with the growing importance of the colonies. So the 
practice became fixed that estimates of the funds required to maintain 
the colonies should be submitted by the Treasury Board to Parliament. 
This inevitably led the British legislature as well as the Treasury to take 
an ever-increasing concern in the plantations. Thus it was under Walpole, 
as First Secretary of the Treasury, that the first revenue measure was 
passed—the Molasses Act of 1733, which carried high import duties on 
foreign-produced molasses, sugar, and rum brought into the colonies. 
That same year also witnessed the appropriation of funds to permit the 
founding of the new colony of Georgia in order to provide homes for poor 
yet worthy persons and at the same time create a buffer colony between 
Spanish Florida and the Carolinas. Yet, even earlier Parliament had 
erected the great trade and navigation system, culminating in the com- 
prehensive statute of 1696 that placed colonial commerce under severe 
restrictions. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century—with the fate of the North 
American continent hanging in the balance in the mighty contest between 
Great Britain and France for its domination—a policy was adopted by 
Parliament, first at the urging of Newcastle, as First Lord of the Treasury, 
and then on a very large scale by Pitt, as Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, to reimburse the colonies for much of their expenses in rais- 
ing, arming, and keeping in the field local levies of men for each year's 
campaign. As a result, by the time the Peace of Paris was signed in 1763 
—an event signalizing the downfall of French power in North America— 
most of the colonies were well on the way toward the liquidation of their 
war debts. Great Britain, on the other hand, was faced by what was held 
to be an enormous debt as well as by additional obligations for the en- 
larged Empire. Not only did the new congests need firm protection against 
any attempt on the part of France and har defeated ally, Spain, to regain 
Canada and Florida but the older continental colonies required safe- 
guarding from powerful Indian tribes that had long been in alliance 
with the French. 

When Grenville, in the post of First Secretary of the Treasury, em- 
barked on a policy of appealing to Parliament to enact appropriate legis- 
lation requiring the colonies to bear some part of the added expense of 
providing for North American security, this proved to be fatal to the 
integrity of the Old British Empire. The scope of Miss Clark's work does 
not permit her to develop the reasons. However, it is now clear that 
colonials felt they had no concern with British indebtedness; that, once 
the French menace had disappeared, they became absorbed in plans for 
expanding their domestic economy without much regard to the restric- 
tions of the old trade and navigation system; and, finally, that their grow- 
ing maturity led them inevitably to new points of view. For Americans 
came to feel—with the passing of the Sugar Act of 1764, the Stamp Act of 
1765, and the Townshend legislation of 1767, all designed to secure a 
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revenue to help meet North American expenses—that a political connec- 
tion which no longer held out the benefits it had bestowed in the past 
but rather entailed only onerous obligations could no longer be tolerated. 
The ground for the breach was well chosen: the denial by Americans that 
Parliament had a right to levy upon them, as Englishmen, without repre- 
sentation in that body, even for matters relating to their own welfare. As 
the fiscal agency for the Crown, the Treasury was made responsible for 
steps that led to the disintegration of the Old British Empire. 

It may be said in conclusion that the development of the functions of 
the Treasury in so far as they relate to colonial administration is authori- 
tatively treated in this book. With scholarly use of a wealth of source 
material Miss Clark has filled in a haitus of long standing in eighteenth- 
century British imperial history. 


Lehigh University Lawrence Henry Gipson 


Robert Livingston and the Politics of Colonial New York. By Lawrence 
H. Leder. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. xii, 306. 
Bibliography and index. $6.00.) 


Here is the success story of the first member of an important American 
family. Coming from Scotland in 1673, Robert Livingston settled briefly 
in Massachusetts and then, with the financial help of John Hull of Boston, 
went to Albany, New York. Close association with Nicholas van Rensselar, 
marriage to Alida van Rensselar, and a Scotsman’s luck brought Living- 
ston within a decade wealth and prominence. The wealth was made in 
selling products to Indians, using the advantage of public offices, and 
lending money to the local government. Since colonial politics were 
turbulent from 1689 until 1715, Livingston was forced to enter politics 
in order to secure his loans. He served in various capacities, but his ready 
money and influential relatives always won him a place of leadership in 
the colony. From the governorship of Robert Hunter, beginning in 1710, 
he gained the reputation as an astute adviser on politics, and from 1718 
he was speaker of the assembly. At his death in 1728, he left children well 
entrenched in the political and economic order of New York. 

Into this biography of Robert Livingston, Mr. Leder has woven an 
account of New York politics. Though politics are viewed from Living- 
ston’s position in them, Mr. Leder has managed to give a broad and 
clear description of the factional groupings. The Leisler Rebellion, for 
example, cut deep into the colony's political life, resulting in Livingston's 
brief exile from the colony and in a bitter aftermath that made Living- 
ston, as an anti-Leislerian, a target for attack by Leisler’s followers. After 
years of such bitterness, colonial politics were normalized by Governor 
Robert Hunter, who brought new settlers, put local finances on a sound 
basis, and reduced tensions in the day-to-day issues of running the 
government. 
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From Mr. Leder’s narration of politics one gets a radically different 
view of the British imperial system. The old time versions of scholars 
explaining the working of the empire in terms of the laws of trade and 
their enforcement give way here to an account of merchant contacts, 
business dealings, patronage politics, and factional political groups. 
London becomes a center of politics and business; the empire, a network 
of interrelationships; and New York, one area of this mercantile system. 
One cannot help concluding that Mr. Leder has captured much more of 
the true spirit of the imperial system than those who have dwelled on the 
official and legal aspects of colonial policy. 

The most obvious strength of this book is its concentration upon 
detail which has been taken from manuscript sources. The Livingston- 
Redmond papers, now at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, gave the 
author sufficient personal correspondence to detail Livingston's opinions 
and political operations. In addition, Mr. Leder consulted almost every 
other depository of early American material to document his story. For 
the solid research he put into this book, Mr. Leder well merited the first 
award of the Institute of Early American History. 

There are certain limitations to the book's coverage; these were obvi- 
ously part of the author's plan in keeping his project within reasonable 
scope. But scholars, for example, will look for the business details of 
Livingston's manor and of his various enterprises and will find the 
discussion too brief. Livingston made great sums of money and had funds 
always tied up in loans to agencies of the local government, but somehow 
the process of how he made this money gets lost in the details of politics. 
Admittedly, the business operations are secondary to the political story, 
but business and politics are so intertwined that one’s interest is aroused 
by the business details of Livingston's officeholding. One really does not 
know how valuable were Livingston's political ties in maintaining and 
increasing his fortune. Still, in spite of questions of this kind, which are 
the virtues of a good book, Mr. Leder has presented much new informa- 
tion on imperial relations and has produced a stimulating book. 


Whittier College John A. Schutz 


James Monroe: Public Claimant. By Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 144. Illustrations, notes. 


$4.00.) 


Biographers have usually passed over the debtor-creditor relationships 
between the United States government and James Monroe, or they have 
felt that Monroe's claims were just and Congress was parsimonious. This 
volume examines those relationships fully and presents the results clearly 
and impartially. 

The accounts of the embittered envoy, recalled from France by Wash- 
ington, were settled in a rather generous manner; additional expenses 
were granted and only salary for about one-third of the period between 
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his departure from Paris and his embarking was disallowed. Very much 
the same situation prevailed after the second mission, and both times 
Monroe owed small amounts to the government. But the minor, informal, 
and unvouchered items not presented—or refused even before his mis- 
sions—became more important with time, and in 1825 an impoverished 
and much abused President made large claims upon Congress. Sympathy, 
partisan considerations, and the appeal of the last of the revolutionary 
heroes, all seemed to influence the legislators in making a most generous 
grant of $29,513. But again in 1829 even less reasonable claims were made: 
whereas the earlier ones had sought interest for fifteen years on an allow 
ance that had been refused in 1803, now among other things reimburse 
ment was asked for a $10,000 loss in a private transaction while Monroe 
was in France on his first mission, interest on that loss, and a commission 
on the negotiation of contracts for loans during the War of 1812. Monroe 
was offended by the $30,000 appropriation for “public services, losses, and 
sacrifices”; he considered it a “donation founded on indulgence rather 
than the payment of a lawful debt.” After much haggling, the money was 
paid a few months before Monroe's death. It is difficult to believe that the 
“last of the cocked hats” was legally and justly entitled to more than a 
small percentage of the two congressional grants. 

Why did Monroe take this action? Admitted, salaries for envoys were 
inadequate, but Monroe was treated more favorably than most of the 
others. Impoverishment was the underlying factor, and Monroe's pride 
forbade him to ask an outright donation from the government. Wilmer- 
ding believes, and probably correctly, that the president's pretense that 
his claims were based in law and equity permitted him to convince himself 
that he was appealing to the justice rather than to the gratitude of his 


country and afforded him an opportunity to review and defend his entire 
career. 


Indiana University Chase C. Mooney 


Cultural Life of the New Nation, 1776-1830. By Russel Blaine Nye. [The 
New American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. xii, 312. Bibliography, index, illustrations. $5.00.) 


This volume in the New American Nation Series seems to fulfill the 
general purpose for which the series was planned. In a demonstration of 
literary maturity, which cannot help but enhance the value of the book, 
the general reader is presented with an interpretation of the social and 
cultural development of an era—a period of transition and change 
between the American Revolution and the age of Jacksonian Democracy, 
a period of which, the author suggests, much understanding is still 
wanting. 

So this is not the last word. Even the title seems to promise more than 
the text presents. Possibly because of space limitations, certainly not 
because materials are unavailable, the developments of American busi- 
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ness, law, and technology are deliberately omitted from the synthesis. 
This is, however, a perceptive venture and it is a study which others 
will in time review more fully. 

The organization of the book follows the author's prescription: cul- 
tural history is “chiefly the development of key American ideas and insti- 
tutions.” Thus the first part deals with the “Enlightenment in America 
.. . late, eclectic, and American.” Within this frame of reference, largely 
by means of a judicious choice of secondary materials, Mr. Nye interprets 
the struggles of the American people with their sundry problems, the 
manner in which they generated their self-respect, and the confidence 
with which they faced an unknown future. 

The second part, and the remainder of the book, is concerned with 
the fulfillment (in an atmosphere of waning Enlightenment and encroach- 
ing Romanticism) of these ideas within the institutions with which all of 
the people were most intimately associated. 

This is an interesting and delightful book about which there ought 
to be little controversy. To mention the typographical errors and minor 
inaccuracies would be petty. Although the illustrations suggest that they 
were chosen at random, this will not detract from the value the book 
may have for readers who feel themselves harried by the ideological 
struggles of our day. The bibliography offers some encouraging notes for 
those who would pursue their studies further. 


Rutgers—The State University Russell E. Francis 


Farmer's Age: Agriculture, 1815-1860. By Paul W. Gates. [Vol. Ill, The 
Economic History of the United States.] (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1960. Pp. 460. Illustrated, end paper map, index. $6.00.) 


Professor Gates deals with the development of American agriculture 
between 1815 and 1860 in this third volume of The Economic History of 
the United States. These were years when American farming was under- 
going major changes and was entering its second major historical phase. 
Vast areas of fresh lands were being brought into cultivation, and farmers 
were becoming more numerous. Staple crops, especially in the South, 
became a fact of production. Mechanization of farming took long strides 
forward, and the farmer faced new problems of marketing and compe 
tition. The author divides his study both regionally and topographically. 

Considerable space is devoted to farming in the South with a good 
background of the years before 1815. The same thing is done for the older 
northern states. Fortunately Professor Gates’ concern with the South 
encompasses more than the traditional investigation of the plantation 
system. Though the plantation and its operation is considered, the author 
portrays a keen insight into the activities of the yeoman farmer who also 
produced staple crops. The connection between the acquisition of land 
and farming is well presented. Land distribution and land tenure are 
almost central themes of the book as far as it treats all sections of the 
country. 
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Actually farming the land, and farming it in an academic historical 
treatise can sometimes be irreconcilable undertakings. In this case, how- 
ever, the author has been able to bring to his study a well defined sense 
of the realities of what it meant to be a “dirt farmer.” This was sweaty, 
laborious business. Every member of a family was called upon to labor 
in the fields and stables. Cultivating, harvesting, and processing crops was 
a continuous operation. Yet in the years 1815-1860 farming was important 
in the formation of the tradition of the good agrarian way of life. The 
impact of farming as an economic way of life in the United States was 
greatest in this period, and this fact is reflected in the more expansive area 
of politics and the enactment of national legislation. 

Farming was more than plowing the land and harvesting crops. Almost 
from the moment the first furrow was plowed on this continent farmers 
and plant experts have sought to increase productivity and quality of 
product by introducing new types of plants. Professor Gates deals with 
this subject with an understanding of its importance in the economy of 
farming. Plant breeders early made their appearance. They knew little 
about plant eugenics, but they were diligent in their searches for new 
types of corn, cotton, tobacco, and small grains. In the same way animal 
breeders sought to upgrade farm animals by introducing new strains of 
sheep, horses, cattle, mules, and hogs. 

In the field of special crops, the staples yielded the biggest returns. 
This was not an age when diversification was at its height. The South 
produced cotton in an ever-increasing amount as it did tobacco and rice. 
The North was concerned with corn, wheat, and other small grains. 
Dependence on given staples was governed to a large extent by soil con- 
ditions, climate, transportation facilities, social attitudes, markets, dis- 
tance, and labor supply. There was the rising conflict between slavery 
and free labor. In a more dramatic way the lesser staples such as hemp and 
sugar cane gave a variety to farming practices. 

Livestock growing was almost always a highly integrated part of 
farming before the Civil War. To large numbers of American farmers the 
growing of livestock was a fairly certain source of cash income. Horses 
and mules, hogs, and cattle found a ready market and often helped solve 
the tranportation problem by transporting themselves on foot to market. 
This was an exciting period when revolutionary changes were taking 
place in the field of livestock breeding and adaptations. 

The farmer needed education at many levels: He not only needed edu- 
cation for the sake of wiping away illiteracy, but it was beginning to 
dawn on farmers by the 1840's that farming itself was in many ways 
a specialized business which required considerable scientific management 
for success. Even in achieving a favorable political response the farmer 
needed training; but most of all only the partially educated farmer could 
make the necessary adaptations to take advantage of new crops, new 
methods of cultivation, and improving the breeds of livestock. 

Professor Gates’ earlier books steered new courses in their fields. In 
this one, however, his contribution lies more in the area of synthesis of 
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an impressive amount of material. His bibliography reveals how indus- 
trious historians have been in studying agricultural history by geographi- 
cal sections and in its parts. This study draws much of this material into 
focus and portrays agriculture as a central economic force in American 


life on the one hand and weaves the parts into a comprehensive whole 
on the other. 


University of Kentucky Thomas D. Clark 


Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860. By Louis Filler. [The New Ameri- 
can Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. xvii, 
318. Bibliographical essay and index. $5.00.) 


After a brief survey of the abolition movement before Garrison, the 
author analyzes, at length, many significant aspects of the movement dur- 
ing the three decades covered. He treats more fully than can be found 
elsewhere the interplay between abolitionism and other reformative 
tendencies—the woman's rights movement, spiritualism, pacifism, tem- 
perance, educational zeal, and ideals of utopian societies—and empha- 
sizes that greater stress upon the dignity of the individual was the main 
cementing bond in these movements. He stresses the zeal of the aboli- 
tionists, whom he regards as heroes and martyrs, in behalf of freedom of 
speech, their favorable attitude toward the Negro and acceptance of him 
as a participant in their ranks, and their intense opposition to the return 
of fugitive slaves. Some aspects of the interrelationship between American 
and English antislavery forces deserve more attention. 

Although this work develops more fully the moral crusade against 
slavery than any yet produced, it neglects too much the other factors 
involved in that crusade. The author points out that many in the North 
who were indifferent or hostile to the Negro were in antislavery ranks. 
Granted that this fact did not mean that they viewed slavery with ethical 
complacency, still it might give rise to the question as to other factors 
explaining, in part, their attitude. The political and the economic angles 
involved receive scant attention, although the fly-leaf states that “this is 
an absorbing and important survey of the problems—political, social and 
economic—which made this period so crucial in the history of our 
country.” The abolitionists are considered in relation to political parties, 
but what of the broader political aspects of the slavery controversy in the 
1850's, a good illustration of which is the oft-repeated claim of the Repub- 
licans that a “slaveholding aristocracy” had too long controlled the nation, 
and that its power should be broken? And what of the allegation, fre- 
quently made, that economic policy, as dictated by this same aristocracy, 
stood in the way of the progress of the nation? There is another omission 
I cannot justify; viz., that of ignoring almost entirely the invectives used 
by the abolitionists as a factor in the cold war. 

The author's treatment of the Dred Scott case leaves something to be 
desired. He makes the dubious statement, without citing authority, that 
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“the case had been ready for a decision since the court term of 1855-56, 
when it had been deferred in order not to influence the election of the 
latter year.” There is then no further discussion of the procedure of the 
court until Taney’s decision is reached, with the result that there is no 
evaluation of substantial evidence that Justices McLean and Curtis were 
largely responsible for the giving of a decision on the constitutional 
aspects of slavery in the territories. 

The style of the book is commendable and factual errors are few. 
The Senate never passed any bill restricting the sending of abolition 
literature through the mails, an error which I once made in a published 
work. The tie that Van Buren broke was on carrying to a third reading 
a restrictive measure which failed on the final vote. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Simms 


Industrial Relations in the San Francisco Bay Area, 1900-1918. By Robert 
Edward Lee Knight. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. Pp. 463. Map, notes, bibliography, index. $6.50.) 


San Francisco is a unique American metropolis in many ways, one of 
which is its reputation as a labor town. From Dennis Kearney through 
Abe Ruef and Mooney and Billings down to Harry Bridges, the city at 
the Golden Gate has had a fascinating labor history. This book studies 
two of the crucial decades of that story. 

In the early years of the present century, San Francisco was praised— 
or reviled—as the most solidly unionized city in the country. Professor 
Knight attempts an explanation of this which runs something as follows: 
the labor force in the early boom days after the gold rush was aggressive 
and impetuous and established a tradition of militancy; the city was far 
from sources of strikebreakers in the East; it was furthest from the flood 
of cheap and docile labor which poured into the Atlantic Coast ports 
from Europe; the anti-oriental agitation—disgraceful as it was—gave a kind 
of feeling of community and solidarity to the rest of the labor force. 

Added to this was the fact that San Francisco businesses were mostly 
relatively small and that there was no single dominating industry to pro- 
vide leadership. Furthermore, the geographical isolation of the city on a 
narrow peninsula gave unusual power to teamsters, longshoremen, and 
sailors. 

All of this Knight makes clear at one point or another. There is 
another point inherent in his material. For the formative years of the 
San Francisco labor movement, the traditionally aristocratic and conserv- 
ative building trades were so aristocratic that they stayed outside the 
city central body altogether. The result was that the leadership in the 
central body came largely from the militant sailors and the moderating 
influence of the building craftsmen was little felt. 

Most of this analysis is in the first or last chapter. In between is a year 
by year account which is much too detailed, much too chronological, and 
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much too unimaginative. A more serious weakness, however, is the 
author's apparently almost total lack of interest in people. For example 
in 1901 in a strike which was almost a general strike, the unions were 
about to be smashed. Had they been, San Francisco would most probably 
have become like Los Angeles an open shop town. At the crucial hour, 
the governor stepped in and forced a settlement on the employers. Who 
was Governor Gage? Why did he act the way he did? What was the politi- 
cal situation in the state? We are told absolutely nothing, not even what 
party the governor represented. It is the same with an apparently remark- 
able labor priest, Father Peter Yorke. It is the same with the liberal 
arbitrator and founder of the Commonwealth Club, Harris Weinstock. 

In the same vein, Knight is singularly incurious about the relation 
between political behaviour and labor relations. During almost half of 
the period under study, San Francisco was governed by a Union Labor 
Party. It was monumentally corrupt; it was corrupt hand in hand with 
several big anti-labor employers; and it was attacked by a fascinating 
group of progressives, including the young Hiram Johnson. In addition 
to all this, there appears over and over that curious and atypical creature, 
the California (that is, liberal) Republican. No analysis of any of this is 


attempted, and it is related to the main events only in the most cursory 
fashion. 


There are other evidences of a lack of curiosity and imagination. For 
example, why were San Francisco and Los Angeles so different? This 
could have made quite an interesting study, and the data on Los Angeles 


is available. 

On the positive side, the work is careful and detailed. We see at the 
local level the early upsurge of the A.F.L. and the mounting counter- 
attack of the open shop forces of the N.A.M. and the Citizens’ Alliance 
movement. We see the effects of the First World War years. We see in 
detail industrial relations pass from an unstructured to a structured 
situation. 

Local history can be a laboratory at the grass roots wherein the wide 
range of tools of the social sciences are brought to play, or it can be just 
local history. For a more exciting account of the same years, for the feel 
and smell of San Francisco during this period, one must still turn to 
Lincoln Steffans—whom Knight strangely did not use. 


University of Pittsburgh Hugh G. Cleland 


The Rising American Empire. By R. W. Van Alstyne. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 215. Index, maps. $6.00.) 


This concise and interesting volume is an outgrowth of the Common- 
wealth Fund Lectures which Mr. Van Alstyne delivered at University 
College, London, in 1956. It examines, first, the establishment of the 
United States as a national state, and, second, the country’s subsequent 


growth. 
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The second and third chapters are concerned with the first topic, spe- 
cifically with the Revolution and with the French alliance from its 
inception to its demise. To a considerable extent these chapters are based 
on original sources, some of them previously unused. Van Alstyne has 
uncovered some interesting material, and the fuller treatment of the 
period, on which he is currently engaged, will be eagerly awaited. Mean- 
while it is sufficient to say that he portrays the Revolution in its worldwide 
setting as the War for American Independence and the French alliance 
as moribund soon after the peace treaty, when it was supplanted in all 
but a legal sense by a British-American rapprochement that began in 
1783 and picked up momentum through the 1790's. 

The remaining seven chapters constitute a study of “the rising Ameri- 
can empire”: the conception of an empire, the birth of an American 
“Leviathan” (the Monroe Doctrine was “imperialism preached in the 
grand manner’), manifest destiny, the “Empire of Commerce and 
Religion in the Pacific” (a curious use of “empire” in the reference to 
religion), the Caribbean “Thrust” up to 1917, expansion in East Asia 
(“the China trade was the first of the American expansionist movements”), 
and a short chapter sketching developments from Wilson through Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, both of whom “cut loose from all rational considerations, 
and surrendered themselves to the passion for making over the world in 
the fanciful image that they had constructed for the United States.” 

Van Alstyne derides the traditional American belief in an American 
innocence, in the United States as a nation apart from and superior in 
virtue to all other nations; on the contrary, he contends, the United States, 
along with other nations, has shown throughout its history an “unbroken 
continuity” of “urges or drives” toward empire. Thus it is a “profound 
historical fallacy” to depict the imperialism about 1900 as an aberration 
or to see American expansion as essentially continental: like British 
expansion it has been global. 

Here, then, is a book which sees the impulse toward empire as the 
main, unifying theme of American history. This is a notion that deserves 
rigorous analysis. But one must ask whether Van Alstyne has not over- 
simplified a highly complex matter, perhaps necessarily, given the limita- 
tions of the lecture hall. That the early American leaders often applied 
the word “empire” to the new republic and its aspirations, Van Alstyne 

has no difficulty in demonstrating; but does this in itself indicate that 
they were imperialists, as the term is generally understood today? The 
author says, with reference to this use of the word “empire,” that Wash- 
ington and his contemporaries had in mind a country “that would expand 
in population and territory, and increase in strength and power.” It would 
be surprising, given the largely uninhabited continent, if they had not 
had this expectation. America certainly experienced remarkable 
“growth” and “expansion,” continental and overseas, territorial, com- 
mercial, and cultural, but did all the manifestations of growth and expan- 
sion contribute to a rising empire? And was the rise to empire as “un- 
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broken” as Van Alstyne seeks to show? He agrees that after the Civil War 
the “times were not ripe for further adventures abroad.” Except for the 
final brief chapter, the book ends with Wilson's second administration; 
there is almost no mention of the 1920's and 1930's, beyond the remark 
that “superficially American policy softened after 1920.” Is “superficially” 
really correct? A trend away from some major aspects of empire charac- 
terized those years. Similarly, Philippine independence is not mentioned. 
The omission of another topic is puzzling, because in this case Van Alstyne 
would have strengthened his argument by including it: namely, the 
Indian wars. 

Throughout the volume there occur penetrating observations on a 
wide range of matters. Van Alstyne never hesitates to query accepted 
beliefs; his point of view is original and thoughtful. His book furnishes 
an admirable introduction to further analysis of the thesis that a steady 
rise to empire has been the dominant note of United States history. 


Claremont Graduate School Charles S. Campbell, Jr. 


The American Historian: A Social-Intellectual History of the Writing of 
the American Past. By Harvey Wish. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 366. Index. $7.50.) 


Recording America’s Past: An Interpretation of the Development of His- 
torical Studies in America, 1607-1884. By David D. Van Tassel. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 223. Bibliographical 
notes, index. $6.00.) 


Some 20th-Century Historians: Essays on Eminent Europeans. Edited by 
S. William Halperin. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxi, 298. $5.95.) 


Harvey Wish writes refreshingly and perceptively in The American 
Historian. He begins with William Bzadford and concludes with Allan 
Nevins, evaluating throughout his account the works of many historians 
and thereby producing what amounts to an intellectual history of the 
United States. Of all American historians Henry Adams offers the greatest 
challenge to those who, like Wish, possess an enduring desire to probe 
inmost motives. In treating Adams's dream of a science of history, Wish 
considers both its substance and its source of inspiration. The principle 
of the dissipation of energy is seen as a construct of three pervasive forms 
of historical energy: the Virgin, the Dynamo, and the International Jew. 
To Leopold von Ranke goes credit for Adams's concern about a science 
of history, though French-inspired sentimentalism is not discounted. 
Overlooked is Adams’s New England heritage. Was not the philosophy 
of a necessity collating man’s desires and man’s environment, as exempli- 
fied in the similar philosophies of Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in the “bones” of this descendant of the presidential Adamses 
who believed in “stewardship” as a goal of the “Elect” as well as a pre- 
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determination by an outside “force”? That Adams himself confessed 
to this necessity as a form of energy is part of his relatively early Esther. 
The essay on U. B. Phillips includes a dozen other historians who have 
specialized on the Old South. With Phillips race was the central theme of 
his subject. Others have also written from this angle of vision. Indeed, 
Wish believes that only since Hitler have American historians accepted 
the more enlightened concepts of race relations. Thus research often had 
to bow to subjective values, Phillips's meticulous work being a conspicu- 
ous victim. That the State University which awarded Phillips his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees should be among the first institutions of its kind in the 
Deep South to desegregate offers the hope that equal opportunity will 
prove superior to slavery, or segregation, as insurance against race con- 
flict. The essay on Charles A. Beard is well done, though it merely men- 
tions the revision movement of which Robert E. Brown is a leading 
member. Perhaps the final chapter on Allan Nevins and recent history 
writing is Wish at his best. 

Like Wish, David D. Van Tassel sees historiography as a part of 
American intellectual history. In Recording America’s Past he presents the 
nation’s historiographical endeavors from 1607 to 1884. How a people on 
the move, whose history has been one of successive breaks with the past 
and who traditionally have been committed to the future, could develop 
a historiography is satisfactorily resolved. Unlike Wish, Van Tassel is less 
occupied with single historians. Rather, his major concern is with causes 
and trends, particularly the trend toward local historical societies. Once 
the colonists themselves took the writing of history away from the promo- 
tional-minded explorers, their narratives soon became inspired by the 
conflict over colonial rights. In consequence, by the time the new nation 
was born popular concern for the past, partially expressed in history 
writing, had a deeply rooted loyalty to the local political unit. According 
to Van Tassel, this became the bed rock of state historical activity. How- 
ever, it was not until after 1815, that the great swell of local historical 
writings appeared. Immediate problems of publication were solved by 
forming historical societies. Although methods of collection were hap- 
hazard, the local societies made possible the later undertakings of Justin 
Winsor, John Bach McMaster, and Frederick Jackson Turner. National- 
ist historians made their appearance soon after independence. Defense 
of the revolution became their theme, the creation of national heroes 
one of their leading occupations. To Jared Sparks and many other histo- 
rians of the first seventy-five years of independence, history became a tool 
for disseminating moral or patriotic lessons, among them the virtues of 
republicanism which were generally embellished with flamboyant patri- 
otism. Between these romantic nationalists and the later professional his- 
torians there was, in the judgment of Van Tassel, an unsung group of 
local historians devoted to improving methods of collecting, evaluating, 
and writing. By the mid-fifties their spirit of criticism had entered the 
realm of biography; by 1880 it had dethroned the amateur historian. With 
the formation in 1884 of the American Historical Association, a profes- 
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sional brand of history writing had come of age in America. Rich in detail, 
Van Tassel’s volume is surprisingly compact, and like Wish’'s book will 
be welcomed by students of American intellectual history. 

S. William Halperin has edited a stimulating book of eleven essays 
on eminent twentieth-century European historians. All of the eleven 
contributors have been students of Professor Bernadotte Schmitt. They 
have joined in what has become a familiar practice of honoring with a 
book of essays a productive scholar who has reached the point of retire- 
ment. An excellent introduction provides a brief review of Professor 
Schmitt's academic career and concludes with a list of his writings. Of 
the eleven historians treated, four are English, four are French, two are 
German, and one is Belgian. At least four of them are distinguished for 
their studies in diplomatic history. Of these, Erich Eyck is noted for his 
study of Bismarck and his belief in the preponderant guilt of the Central 
powers in bringing on the First World War. Although Veit Valentin also 
wrote in the area of international relations, his most noted study was on 
the Revolution of 1848 in Germany. The essay on Henri Pirenne, Bel- 
gium’s famous medievalist, presents an excellent summary of his conjec- 
tures and a judgment on his burg-mercantile thesis. René Grousset, the 
French Orientalist and an exquisite stylist, turns out to be one of the 
most exciting of the eleven. England's George Macaulay Trevelyan is 
credited with restoring history to its earlier literary art form. Another 
Englishman Herbert Butterfield wrote history around the drama of 
human personalities and the Christian belief, rejecting as crude and rigid 
the single-line approach of the Marxists. The high standard of scholar- 


ship maintained in all the essays makes them a fitting tribute to Professor 
Schmitt. 


University of Georgia Horace Montgomery 


History of Japan: 1334-1615. By George Sansom. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xix, 442. $8.25.) 


This is the second volume of a projected three-volume work on the 
political, economic, and social history of Japan by the eminent British 
historian Sir George Sansom, who has spent the greater part of his life as 
a diplomat in Japan and has contributed more to the advancement of 
Japanese historical scholarship than any other Westerner. 

The volume covers a span of two hundred and eighty-five years that 
constitutes undoubtedly the most fluid and turbulent period in the devel- 
opment of Japan when the nation was “torn by factions and plagued by 
incessant civil war” and the process of national unification was consum- 
mated as a result of more than a century of intensive military struggle for 
political supremacy. Beginning with the Kmmu Restoration in 1334 and 
the political ascendancy of the Ashikaga, it ends with the firm establish- 
ment of Tokugawa rule in 1615, a year before Ieyasu’s death. Unlike his 
earlier historical work, Japan, A Short Cultural History, first published 
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in 1931, its emphasis is not on cultural developments. Instead it con- 
centrates heavily on political developments and military actions. This 
is quite natural because the Sengoku which dominates the Ashikaga period 
provides a wealth of materials for the study of political and military 
strategems and maneuvers. 

The author has made extensive and discriminating use of original 
sources—chiefly contemporary accounts—records and journals of Buddhist 
monasteries, diaries of court nobles, and historical works by contempo- 
raries so that his book would not “become a shapeless mosaic of fact and 
opinion drawn from other people's historical writings.” The result is a 
scholarly work of the first order. 

Japanese historians regard the Muromachi period as a prelude to the 
modern age. Widespread chaos born of incessant internecine warfare 
induced a high degree of upward social mobility such as had never been 
known before. Family background came to mean far less than one’s ability 
in achieving success, and the law of the survival of the fittest was demon- 
strated in the gekokujo or the “stricture of the high by the low” which 
characterized the age. It enabled the emergence of an upstart like Hide- 
yoshi who could not have achieved the highest political position in the 
realm had it not been for the state of social flux and fluidity which 
obtained. Yet at the same time the chaos, selfishness, and moral degenera- 
tion brought about a lamentable disregard, if not disrespect, of the 
sovereign, and as a consequence the fortunes of the imperial family 
reached the lowest ebb. 

There was a bright side, however, to this dark picture, for as Sansom 
shows “civil wars in some respects served to stimulate and not to reduce 
economic activity.” Indeed, out of sheer necessity the daimyos encouraged 
economic development within their domains in an effort to achieve as 
much self-sufficiency as possible since trade and communications with 
other sections were cut off by warfare. In the midst of self-seeking, greed, 
and betrayal there emerged the national paragon of loyalty in the person 
of Kusunoki Masashige. 

Well drawn character sketches of eminent men like Takauji, Yoshi- 
mitsu, Yoshimasa, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu add greatly to the 
understanding of the developments of the time. Among the most reward- 
ing parts of the work are chapters on “Life of the Court,” “Economic 
Growth,” “Sengoku Daimyo,” and “Seaborne Trade,” and the sections 
on medieval warfare and the influence of the Zen priests. 

It is a little strange that Sansom has not included a brief treatment, 
or made even a mention, of sankin kotai, which was undoubtedly the best 
known and most conspicuous, if not the most effective, control device 
utilized by the Tokugawa regime to keep the daimyo in line, in motion 
and off-balance as well as in relative poverty by forcing them to incur 
sizeable expenditures periodically in their progress back and forth be- 
tween Edo and the feudatories. “In the age of upheaval and disorder . . . 
it was the sovereign and his nobles who kept the flame of learning alive,” 
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but in addition there were the Buddhist priests and monks particularly 
of the Five Monasteries of Kyoto and Kamakura, who as a group were 
even more instrumental in keeping the lamp of learning from going out 
completely. 

The world of historical scholarship is deeply indebted to Sir George 
Sansom for the best work in English on the Muromachi and Azuchi- 
Momoyama periods. When the final volume is completed, Sansom’s three- 
volume history of Japan will supersede everything else as the most impor- 
tant Western language work in the field and remain as a fitting monument 
to his impeccable scholarship and devotion to Japanese history. 


Yale University Chitoshi Yanaga 
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Well, Mary: Civil War Letters of a Wisconsin Volunteer. Edited by Mar- 
garet Brobst Roth. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1960 
Pp. ix, 165. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $4.00.) 


Under the Flag of the Nation: Diaries and Letters of a Yankee Volunteer 
in the Civil War. Edited by Otto F. Bond. (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 308. Illustrations, appendices. $5.00.) 


Well, Mary contains the letters of John Brobst, Wisconsin volunteer, 
to the girl he left behind. Under the Flag of the Nation is the Ohio 
version of the same story; but in this case the protagonist is Owen Hop 
kins. Both men served in the siege of Vicksburg. After this engagement, 
Brobst fought under Sherman as far as Atlanta, where malaria took him 
out of action. Hopkins pulled a “milk run” after Vicksburg, keeping 
watch on the Mississippi. Nevertheless, Hopkins had seen a healthy share 
of action earlier in the Cumberland campaign. 

Both men were active correspondents; but Hopkins kept diaries as 
well. The chief utility of the works lies in the insight to be gained into 
the rationality of typical pro-Union Westerners: commentaries on Cop 
perheads, draftees, Grant and Sherman, the enemy (for whom they often 
harbored greater respect than for iie Army of the Potomac), Lincoln 
and Johnson, soldiering, and the Union cause. 

Hopkins was a more entertaining correspondent; yet Brobst appears 
more representative of the average Civil War G.I. Both married their 
distaff correspondents, thus ably validating the chestnut that the pen 
is more powerful than the sword. The most interesting reading is an 
account written by Hopkins in 1869 of his participation in the Cumber 
land campaign and the siege of Vicksburg. 

Margaret Brobst Roth admits that the only unique aspect of het 
grandfather's letters is that “they have not been exposed to the thorough 
scrutiny of family, friends, and scholars which has been given to other 
letters and diaries written by Civil War soldiers.” If scholars take advan- 
tage of the harvest of similar materials available at state libraries and 
historical societies, the market for these books is rather well defined. 


P.M.C. 


lu 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


MH 


Ihe George P. Hammond Prize for the best graduate essay submitted 
to Phi Alpha Theta in 1960-1961 was awarded to Emma Jean Walker of 
the University of Florida for her paper, “André Amar and His Role in the 
Committee of General Security.” Miss Walker's paper is published in this 
issue of THE Historian. An additional prize for a graduate essay was 
awarded to Minna F. Weinstein of the University of Maryland for her 
paper, “The Problem of Succession in the Roman Empire: A Synoptic 
Approach.” Miss Weinstein’s paper will be published in the November 
issue of THe HisTorian. 

The Editorial Board did not award an undergraduate prize. 


National Activities 


At the luncheon sponsored by Phi Alpha Theta on April go at the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association meeting in Detroit, Dr. Philip 
D. Jordan, Professor of History at the University of Minnesota, regaled 
guests with a true account of the life of Peter Donan—self-styled son of 
the French aristocracy; self-advertised owner of plantations, farms, and 
luxurious hunting lodges; self-publicized hero, adventurer, lecturer, and 
“pole star of the unmarried women of America,” who achieved a national 
reputation in the seventies and eighties—in his paper, ““The Curious Case 
of Col. R. E. Bel.” Professor Jordan's paper will be published in an early 
issue of THE HIsTorRIAN, 

At its meeting in Detroit the National Council accepted the resigna- 
tion from the Council of Robert Seagar of Denison University, effective 
August 31, 1961. Professor Seagar will join the faculty of the United 
States Naval Academy in the fall. To fill out Professor Seagar’s term the 
Council appointed Dr. Lynn W. Turner, President of Otterbein College, 
former editor of THe Historian, who is currently serving on the National 
Advisory Board. To fill out Dr. Turner's term on the Advisory Board, the 
Council named Dr. Wilbur Shepperson, past National Councillor, of the 
University of Nevada. 

The Council also named Dr. Monroe Billington of the State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota as News Editor to succeed Timothy McDonald. 

As this issue went to press THE Historian learned of the resignation 
of Dr. H. Trevor Colbourn of Indiana University as Book Review Editor. 


Regional Activities 

Approximately one hundred and twenty-five persons attended the 
fourth annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate 
Teachers of History held March 24-25 at Omaha under the auspices of 
the Department of History of the University of Omaha. Bell Wiley of 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Emory University; Franklin H. Littell, Southern Methodist University; 
and Philip S. Brooks, Director of the Truman Library, were the featured 
speakers. The next meeting will be held at Omaha, March 23-24, 1962. 


Chapter Activities 
Beta (University of Pittsburgh) 

On April 7, 1961, in the Student Union of the University of Pitts 
burgh, Beta chapter held a Founder's Day Banquet. The featured address 
was entitled “Presidential Charms and Jinxes” by Joseph G. Rayback, 
Professor of American History and Head, Department of Labor Educa 
tion, The Pennsylvania State University, and Editor of THe Historian 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College) 


For 1959-1960 the Epsilon Gamma chapter received the award and 
trophy which is given each year on recognition day to the campus group 
composed of ten or more members for highest achievement in scholar- 
ship. Our congratulations. 


Zeta Mu (State University of South Dakota) 


Thomas Buckley has been promoted to assistant professor in the His- 
tory Department of the State University of South Dakota and named 
faculty adviser to the Zeta Mu chapter. Cedric Cummins has been named 
chairman of the department for a five-year term, beginning in September 
1961. 
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Initiates 


CH 


Zeta (Ohio State University) 

February 15, 1961: Richard Whitfield Carson, Carl C. Christensen, 
William Robert Cleland, Richard Glenn Cole, Donald W. Crandall, 
Richard Bruce Hinely, Harry Palmer Jeffrey, Jr., Joseph Daniel Lewis, 
James A. Malloy, Jr., Bert C. Moore, Louis Patsouras, Evelyn Lou Rosen, 
Joseph A. Schefler, Kyle C. Sessions, Jack Ray Thomas, Paul J. 
Woehrmann. 


Cheta (Denison University) 
November 1, 1960: Susan C. Baker, Katherine M. Briggs, Richard L. 
Mathias. 


lota (Colorado State College) 


March 12, 1961: Lawrence Earle Daxton, Bernard J. Linenberger, 
Emma J. McCune, Darrel W. Muhr, Rebecca Ann Neighbors, Terrence 
Emmett O’Brien, Eugene Frank Rider. 


Lambda (Kansas State College of Pittsburg) 


October 15, 1960: Garold L. Cole, Dora Mae Currie, Sidney Charles 
Guthrie, John Anthony Knittel, Richard Franklin Myers, John Alexander 
Patterson. 


Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College) 


March 23, 1961: Millard Arbutina, Doris S. Lerch, Gayle Linwood 
Noble. 


Xi (University of Southern California) 

April 15, 1961: Patrick H. Griffin, William Edward Holston, Paula 
Eleanor Makinson, Michael Mathes, Mary Eleanor Rough, Marilyn John 
Spigle, Jerome Wolf. 

Omega (Gettysburg College) 
April 19, 1961: Jean Elizabeth Wagner; April 20, 1961: Mary Lou 


Hoffman. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster) 


February 20, 1961: John William Auld, Rebecca L. Baird, John Gor- 
don Bechtel, Larry T. Caldwell, Marlyn J. Hartzell, Robert Allen Lowe, 
David Wallace Robertson, Mary Ramage Soule, Anne Elizabeth Travis, 
Jeanette Treat. 
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Alpha Eta (Upsala College) 

March 12, 1961: Judith F. Brown, Susan Babbitt Cairns, T. J. 
McGinnis. 
Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo) 

March 19, 1961: William Bartha, Sharry Ann Fishman, Beth Herman, 


Gayle Ann Little, Judith Lee Moore, Steven G. Sirotnyak, John W. Snow, 
John C. Wretschko. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College) 
April 4, 1961: Charldean Newell, Sandra Dee Rogers. 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College) 

February 22, 1961: Richard Miller Hadsell, Van Dyke Humbert, Jack 
Donald Marietta, Richard Rifkin, William Shulick, Fred William Veil. 
Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 


May g, 1961: Richard Arlen Harris, Guy Robert Moore, Richard 
Nelson Ralls. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College) 


June 12, 1960: James L. Amonette, Betty A. Nesvold, John R. Ruedy, 
Lorene N. St. James, Michael Roddie Smith, Marion N. Wyckoff. 


Beta Xi (Lafayette College) 


November 16, 1960: Stephen A. Saft; January 3, 1961: Richard Brand 
Phillips. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 


April 28, 1961: Braxton W. Ashe, Sarah Clarissa Colbert, Carl Elliott, 
Paul O. Franson, Jr., Julie Haddon, Herman C. Hupperich, Elizabeth 
Ann Martin, Milton Ray Mayfield, Henry Irwin Penfield, Jr., Robert 
Joseph Potter, Joseph H. Price, Donald W. Stewart, Jesse M. Williams, 
III, John B. Williman. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College) 


October 25, 1960: Louis F. Brakeman, Mary Frances Grosse, Nan R. 
Gustafson, Lloyd Lorin La Roque, Kenneth Mueller, Robert V. Murley; 
March 21, 1961: Donald E. Fadner, Katherine Kiendl, Kay Thompson. 


Beta Tau (Queens College) 


May 14, 1961: Bernard Stanley Bachrach, Robert Consigli, Susan Gail 
Fink, Jack Kenneth Gartner, John Haag, Arnold Jesse Herzog, Lawrence 
John Kazura, David I. Kemp, Joseph M. Levine, Anne L. MacRae, Edgar 
J. McManus, Kevin O’Keefe, Marjorie Rose Roth, Sheilah Singer, Judy 
Spector, Esther Sterenbuch. 
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Initiates 
Beta Psi (Montana State University) 


April 19, 1961: Don E. Cornelius, Katherine Louise Jones, Theodora 
N. Lambson, Janet B. Levengood, Richard L. Levengood, Terry 
Stephenson. 
Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 

April 27, 1961: Barbara Ann Calder. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 
March 2, 1961: Carol Crutchfield, Barbara Lois Smith. 


Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Carolina) 


March 16, 1961: Jane Abramson, Jane H. Armfield, Millicent C. 
Browne, Marie Dagenhart, Mary Meekins Gilbert, Alice Louise Grant, 
Becky Jon Hayward, Brenda Ann Jones, Carol D. Landmesser, Sally 
Jean Marks, Mary Elizabeth Parker, Serena Rankin Parks, Nancy Kathryn 
Rorie, Mary Vann Wilkins. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth) 


November 22, 1960: David Martin Anderson, Jill Odelia Carlson, 
David Dale Erickson, Frances Keith Hietala, H. Lee Roberts. 


Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas) 
March 23, 1961: John A. Clarkin, Richard E. Jenks, D. Thomas King, 


Peter A. Lamal, Earl J. McGovern, II, Vernon J. Menard, Reinhold C. 
Mueller, Marvin R. O'Connell, Ronald E. Puhek. 
Gamma Omicron (Hope College) 


April 17, 1961: Joseph Crichton, Rolf B. M. Italiaander, Elvira Kajdy, 
Robert N. Kreunen, David C. Needham, Doris M. Schember, Carol Joy 
Sikkema. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita) 


April 20, 1961: James M. Campbell, Charles A. Loop, T. Russell 
Shields. 


Delta Gamma (Heidelburg College) 


March 24, 1961: Jerome Milton Hand, Stanley J. Kaufman, Allen 
Eugene Keil, Lloyd Frost O’Keefe, Rudolph M. Susel, Diane K. Ward. 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton) 
March 12, 1961: Alma L. Ernst, Alan Salzgeber. 
Delta Nu (West Virginia University) 
April 12, 1961: Karen June Bradford, Stacia Straley Costello, Eliza- 


beth Ann Deitz, Mary Lee Keffer, Laura Louise Lawless, John R. Lukens, 
Julia Caroline Pope, Frederick Duane Ranson, Sue Carole Wilson. 
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Delta Xi (Utah State University) 


April 20, 1961: Michael K. Ferrin, Gene J. Garfield, Larry H. Malm- 


gren, Daniel J. Ringle, Barbara Sorenson, Jaleen Harris Stauffer, Weldon 
Zufelt. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State University) 


May 2, 1961: Judith Borvick, Betty Ann Butcher, Sarah Ann Crum- 
ley, Richard D. Daetwiler, Donald D. Douglas, Janice Lee Edwards, 
Clyde R. Ferguson, Joseph M. Gallanar, Sandra S. Greenegard, Virginia 
M. Hayes, Ronald Andrew Henry, David C. Hjelmfelt, Willis Jackson, 
Daniel T. Johnson, Lois Kinney, Jeanette Gay Marsh, Richard Mayfield, 
Joyce E. Nelson, Caroline Preddy, John D. Purcell, Karl Stacey, James 
M. Swanson, Franklin Budd Siegle, R. E. Waide. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee) 


March 27, 1961: Constance Schultz, Sarah Durant, Ausma Sneiders, 
Hildred Greenebaum, John Ingham, Lonnie E. Maness, Robert Williams. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University) 


May 5, 1961: Brenda Marie Barr, Lucy Burton, William R. Felczan, 
Suzanne Findlay, Charles Henry Harris, Katherine Marie Kenney, 
Michael L. Miller, Robert Fleming Roberts, Rosalind Kay Schickel, Rus- 


sell G. Sheley, Jr., George Eli Tipton, Jerry Lee Weaver, Harry E. 
Whipkey, Jr. 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College) 


March 15, 1961: Jo Anne Dunlevy, Lea Jane Foster, Dennis M. 
O'Connor, Edward C. Scott, David Eugene Yockey. 


Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State University) 


May 28, 1961: Joseph J. Atty, Carol Susan Bansner, Richard C. Barr, 
Joyce H. Biesecker, Emily J. Bradley, James R. Canavan, Henry J. 
Dalto, David W. Detzer, Rebecca G. Duvall, Robert Eugene Epler, James 
Farron, Zelda Greenspan, Mary Jo Hall, Richard Thomas Hatch, Donna 
G. Hersperger, Robert Franklin Himmelberg, Alice M. Hoffman, Edward 
L. Homze, Charles J. Jacques, Jr., Thomas Richard Johns, III, Robert 
Hurd Kany, Earl C. Kaylor, Jr., Gayle Shipe Kelchner, Robert D. Klein, 
Richard J. Kubiak, Dale Ellwood Landon, Elizabeth Vaughn Leiphart, 
Susan L. Leisner, David E. Olivett, Preston D. Peightal, Jr., Jean Ray, 
Susanne Roschwalb, Vivian B. Schrack, Nancy Edna Slease, Emilie Rae 
Smith, Jackson Spielvogel, John Gordon Spiese, Adriana Storm, James 
E. Tindall, Elizabeth Ann Zane, Jean Zettlemoyer. 


Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart College) 


October 26, 1960: Donald L. Brehm, Mary Ann Cozby, Mary Mar- 
garet Fucci, Emily Katherine Jessup, Carol A. Kunz, Sharon Ann Lynch, 
Sharon A. McGuire, Father Denis Meehan, Knox Mellon, Jr., Trudith 
Dalene Tiller. 
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Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College) 
April 20, 1961: Paul L. Arnold, Dale Heffley, Mrs. Henry E. Speck, Jr. 


Zeta Eta (Louisiana State University) 

December 3, 1960: Barbara Lee Allen, Raymond Downs, Francis 
Elliott, Carolyn Morgan Gorenflo, William Haynes, Robert D. Hig- 
ginbotham, Archie Philip McDonald, Dean R. Mayhew, George H. 
Paschal, Jr. 


Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma) 

March 22, 1961: Richard Lee Barnes, Carmen Betzer, Mike Crosslin, 
Margaret Ferrell, Joe Fulton, Nancy Gordon Galloway, David C. Horn, 
Richard Nelson Johannes, William Roy Kirkwood, Jr., Carolyn Pratt, 
Elizabeth Prosser, James Hugh Rice, Jacqualine Ruth Ella Rushing, Cleta 
Faye Smith, Elizabeth Pearl Stephens, W. Wayne Withers, Gwen Brown 
Witherspoon. 


Zeta Lambda (Loras College) 


February 1, 1961: James L. Blocklinger, John Loren Casey, Ronald G. 
Friedell, John L. Kiener, Marvin Albert Kuennen, Robert Nizzi. 


Zeta Omicron (Park College) 
April 25, 1961: Judith Hutton, Robert Charles Myers. 


Zeta Omega (University of Arizona) 

May 6, 1961: Paul N. Goldstene, Susan A. Horsman, Lawrence R. 
Levin, Mary Lu Moore, Samuel A. Oppenheim, Paul H. Owens, Nancy 
R. Schroeder, Richard Seeberger, James Russell Sperry, Louise Sundberg, 
Maria P. Tschampel, Sara Jane Gardner, Charles L. Vaughn. 


Eta Gamma (West Virginia State College) 

April 24, 1961: C. Keith Coffman, Maxine Hall, Edwin D. Hoffman, 
Christine Humphreys, James Mahoney, Robert Murtha, Ronald Van 
Lare, George Stewart. 


Eta Eta (Northern Illinois University) 

May 28, 1961: Judith Mae Benson, Carol Louise Cerney, Ronald E. 
Frederick, Kathleen Joyce Gilmore, Michael Robert Johnson, James 
Lienhardt, Richard William Schueler, Keith Aldwyn Sculle, Mary Anne 
Schultz, Donald F. Solfronk, Richard C. Van Kooy. 


Eta Theta (Emmanuel College) 


May 8, 1961: Eileen M. Barry, Patricia L. Curran, Mary C. Irons, 
Judith A. Usis, Sister Mary Virginia, Sister Ann Bartholomew, Philip P. 
Cash, John E. O'Loughlin, James R. McGovern. 
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Eta Kappa (Texas Christian University) 

March 21, 1961: Linda Alexander, William Eugene Atkinson, Sara Jo 
Comito, Ellen Esther Dillingham, Warren Dentler, Mary Jo Hamilton, 
Michael G. Hamilton, Claude G. McIntosh, Jr., LaPreal W. Tummins. 


Eta Lambda (Western Reserve University) 


January 6, 1961: Robert McCluer Calhoon, Georgiana Davidson, John 
F. Twist. 


Eta Sigma (Stephen F. Austin State College) 


April 10, 1961: John D. Aikman, Con Devers, James Gallaway Partin, 
Eli W. Pool, Bonnie H. Smith, Joe Wyatt Summers, Jr., Roy Williamson. 


Eta Tau (Pennsylvania State College, East Stroudsburg) 
May g, 1961: LeRoy Jennings Koehler (President of the College). 


Eta Omega (Morgan State College) 


May 22, 1961: Paul Beckham, Walter W. Dudley, Charles Koonce, 
Sally U. Robinson, Don R. Wayman. 


Theta Alpha (Boston College) 

November 17, 1960: William L. Carney, Virginia F. DeVita, Michael 
J. Dorney, Paul F. Judge, James Lewis McLaughlin, Robert Joseph Mor- 
rissey, Philip M. Suarez, Joseph G. M. Vidoli, Robert D. West. 


Theta Gamma (University of Tampa) 

April 14, 1961: Josie Alvarez, J. Ryan Beiser, John Danyo, Marta 
Flesher, Jerry Marvel, Vivian Megronigle, Barbara Roham, James W. 
Seal, Stephen Louis Speronis, Alan Patterson Stuckey, Julian Manning 
Vricelle, Naomi Sharon Weaver. 


Theta Zeta (Mississippi College) 

May 25, 1961: Richard Thomas Bennett, Lawrence John Bierman, 
Martha M. Bigelow, Thomas Andrew Edmonds, Patricia Sue Estep, 
Muzette Howard, Faye Latham, Martha Jane Wood, Suzanne Spell, 
Brenda Helms Ziglar, William Larry Ziglar. 


Theta Eta (Creighton University) 

May 26, 1961: Roger P. Bradley, Frank L. Byrne, Juliann Donoghue, 
S. Annette Duffy, Thomas E. Eichler, Sara Foxley, De Lloyd J. Guth, 
Francis J. Munch, Kathleen O'Connell, Thomas G. Pesek, John A. Rez- 
nick, Timothy J. Rouse, Allan K. Schleich, Rev. Robert J. Shanahan, 
John Sloan, Patricia A. Sunderland, Ronald E. Swerzek, Marguerite K. 
Verley, Martin Vituma. 
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Initiates 
Theta Theta (College of William and Mary) 


May 27, 1961: Brynn F. Aurelius, Rosemary Sue Brewer, Alan Vance 
Briceland, Resli Joan Costabell, William Thomas Fountain, Maureen 
Agatha Harvey, Patricia Jean Kanick, Sarah Ellin Keep, Guy Leland 
Overaker, Kenneth Jay Shlakman, Martha Lois Zilmer. 
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Alpha Kappa 
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Alpha Sigma 
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Beta Mu 

Beta Nu 

Beta Xi 

Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 

Beta Rho 
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University of Arkansas 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Florida State University 
University of Llinois 

Ohio State University 

Southern Methodist University 
Denison University 

Colorado State College of Education 
Muhlenberg College 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Oklahoma State University 
University of Southern California 
University of Omaha 
Northwestern State College (Louisiana) 
Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
University of New Mexico 
University of Kentucky 
Waynesburg College 

University of Minnesota 
University of California 

Kent State University 

Gettysburg College 

Lehigh University 

College of Wooster 

Bucknell University 

Marquette University 

Southeast Missouri State College 
John B. Stetson University 
Upsala College 

Hofstra College 

University of Nevada 

University of Toledo 

North Texas State College 
College of the City of New York 
Henderson State Teachers College (Arkansas) 
Westminster College ( Pennsylvania) 
University of Kansas 

Augustana College 

University of Utah 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Winthrop College 

Temple University 

Michigan State University 

Cedar Crest College 

Muskingum College 

University of Rhode Island 
University of Texas 

Stanford University 

William Jewell College 

University of Puerto Rico 
University of Colorado 

Otterbein College 

Columbia College 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Brigham Young University 

San Diego State College 

San Jose State College 

University of Richmond 

Davis and Elkins College 
Lafayette College 

University of Alabama 
Georgetown University 

Carroll College 

Franklin College 

Queens College 

University of North Dakota 
Monmouth College 

Drury College 

Montana State University 
University of Maryland 

Rutgers University 

Bradley University 

Mississippi State College for Women 


Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Texas Western College of the University of Texas 


Wittenberg University 
University of Florida 
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1949 Gamma Theta 
1949 Gamma lota 


1949 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 


1950 Gamma P 


1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1950 Gamma 
1951 Delta Al 


Kappa 
Lambda 


Omicron 
i 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tau 

Upsilon 

Phi 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 

pha 


1951 Delta Beta 
1951 Delta Gamma 


1951 Delta De 


eita 


1951 Delta Epsilon 
1951 Delta Zeta 
1951 Delta Eta 


1951 Delta Tt 


neta 


1951 Delta lota 
1952 Delta Kappa 
1952 Delta Lambda 
1952 Delta Mu 
1952 Delta Nu 
1952 Delta Xi 

1952 Delta Omicron 
1962 Delta Pi 

1953 Delta Rho 


1958 Delta Si 


1953 Delta Tau 


1953 Delta U 


1953 Delta Phi 


1956 Epsilon 
1956 Epsilon 
1956 Epsilon 
1956 Epsilon 


Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Iota 
Kappa 
Lambda 
Mu 
Nu 
Xi 
Omicron 
i 
Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
Phi 
Chi 
Psi 
Omega 


1956 Zeta Alpha 


1956 Zeta Be’ 


ta 


1956 Zeta Gamma 
1956 Zeta Delta 
1956 Zeta Epsilon 
1956 Zeta Zeta 
1956 Zeta Eta 
1957 Zeta Theta 
1957 Zeta Iota 
1957 Zeta Kappa 
1957 Zeta Lambda 
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University of Minnesota at Duluth 


Santa Barbara College of the University of California 


Tulane University 

College of St. Thomas 

Marietta College 

Mississippi State University 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
Hope College 

University of Cincinnati 
University of Wichita 
Georgetown College (Kentucky) 
Westminster College (Missouri) 
Bowling Green State University 
Inter-American University (Puerto Rico) 
Marshall College 

State College of Washington 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
University of Miami (Florida) 
Occidental College 

Heidelburg College 

Doane College 

Indiana University 

College of the Ozarks 

University of Dayton 

Manhattan College 

University of Washington 
University of Tulsa 

Salem College 

Boston University 

West Virginia University 

Utah State University 

University of Connecticut 
University of North Carolina 
University of lowa 

Kansas State University 
University of Dubuque 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 
University of Akron 

Union University 

Mount Mary College 

North Carolina College at Durham 
Ohio University 

Wilmington College 

Judson College 

Central State College (Ohio) 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
McPherson College 

Hunter College 

Wagner College 

Oregon State College 

The Citadel 

Eastern Illinois State College 
Memphis State University 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
University of Georgia 

Howard College 

Wake Forest Colleze 

Northeast Louisiana State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Duquesne University 

David Lipscomb College 
American University 

Long Island University 
Immaculate Heart College 
Abilene Christian College 
Howard University 

Adelphi College 

Thiel College 

Lycoming College 

Louisiana State University 
University of Oklahoma 

Texas Technological College 
University of Houston 

Loras College 

University of South Dakota 
University of Nebraska 

Albion College 
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i 


Zeta 


Zeta P 


Zeta 
Zeta 
Zeta 
Zeta 


Zeta Ph 


Zeta 
Zeta 
Zeta 


Omicron 
i 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
i 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 
Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Iota 
Kappa 
Lambda 
Mu 


Nu 
Xi 


Omicron 
Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Epsilon 
Phi 

Chi 

Psi 
Omega 


Theta Alpha 


Thet: 


a Beta 
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Park College 

Eastern New Mexico University 
University of the Philippines 
University of Detroit 
Northeastern University 

West Texas State College 

North Georgia College 

Augustana (S. D.) College 
Wayland Baptist College 
University of Arizona 

John Carroll University 

East Texas State College 

West Virginia State College 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
Greenville College 

George Pepperdine College 
Northern Illinois University 
Emmanuel College 

Maryland State Teachers (Salisbury) 
Texas Christian University 
Western Reserve University 
Texas Lutheran College 

Texas Woman's University 

Los Angeles State College 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Western Kentucky State College 
Lewis & Clark College 

Stephen F. Austin State College 
Pennsylvania State College (East Stroudsburg) 
University of Denver 

Harding College 

Arkansas State College 

Ft. Hays Kansas State College 
Morgan State College 

Boston College 

Maryland State Teachers (Towson) 
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